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Try “a cup of Ghirardelli’s” at bedtime tonight. To- 
morrow realize how easily sleep came, how refresh- 
ingly you slept. 

There is nothing in Ghirardelli’s to make you sleep— 
simply its wholesomeness, to /e¢ you sleep. It’s kind 
to the system—that’sall. And the sleep which comes is 
refreshing, childlike, natural sleep. 


Any warm beverage taken at bedtime helps, more or 
less. But some beverages are rich in natural fat—others 
are lean in flavor—still others depend on a sleep-pro- 
ducing ingredient. Ghirardelli’s is none of these—for 
it has less natural fat than old-style solid chocolate— 
yet more flavor than cocoa; and it contains nothing ex- 
cept its own goodness, to make it welcome sleep for you. 


With Ghirardelli’s Ground 
Chocolate, “a cup of Ghir- 
ardelli’s” is the work of only 
a moment to prepare. 

This is a real test of the ( 
wholesomeness of Ghirar- C q 


delli’s for other placesin the “<iq 


HIRARDELLIS 
CHOCOLATE 


menu, too. This same wholesomeness makes it valu- 
able in helping children to grow up sturdy and strong 
—makes “a cup of Ghirardelli’s” ideal as a beverage 
with meals—makes Ghirardelli’s 
the ideal chocolate to use in 
4 cooking and any 













Get better results with every choco- 
late recipe by using Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate wherever choco- 
late or cocoa is called for. It lends 
an incomparable flavor to every- 
thing you make with it—cakes, 
desserts, puddings, icings, sauces, 
sundaes, cookies, syrups. Ghirar- 
delli’s replaces all forms of choco- 
late products—A/I in one. 

Wherever your recipe calls for 
“‘squares”’ or “‘ounces”’ of chocolate, 
use 14 cup of Ghirardelli’s in place 
of each “square” or “‘ounce’”’.. And 
decrease the sugar in your recipe by 
one tablespoon for each 14 cup used. 
Ghirardelli’s goes into the sifter— 
no grating or melting. Convenient! 


--dely __ 


—_ On the air—N BC stations, Tues- 
we days, 10:50 to 11:10 A.M.; CBS 
= stations, Thursdays, 3 to 3:15 P.M. 





Send coupon for Free Recipe Packet! 


D. Ghirardelli Co., 

gION. Point St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Please send me free, your famous 

“Sweet 16 Packet’’chocolate recipes. { 


Name. 
Street and No. 
City. 
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SUNSET BUILDING 1048 SANSOME STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


. 


MR. AND MRS. SUNSET SUBSCRIBER 
Sunset-Land 


Dear Friends: 


Yesterday a trans=-Pacific liner, loaded with a wide variety of 
good things from the far-flung ports of the Pacific, picked up 
her harbor pilot off the Farallones, and slipped into the Golden 
Gate to anchor at her own home pier, in her own home port, here 


in San Francisco Bay. 


Tomorrow she sails again in search of another cargo that will 
add to the comfort and pleasure of those of us here at home. 
And in thirty days she will be back again with her new load. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE is like that. 


Every month, all month long, the SUNSET editorial crew is search- 
ing here, there and everywhere throughout the West for things that 
will add something real and worth while to your home life. This 
month the cargo is made up of Christmas ideas collected from every 


corner of Sunset-Land. 


Our only regret is that we, personally, cannot pilot this good 

Ship SUNSET right into its home port--your home=--but you see 

this month there are 215,000 ships just like this one, sailing into 
215,000 SUNSET homes, just like yours, so we take on Uncle Sam as 
harbor pilot and send along this personal word of greeting. We 
hope you will enjoy using the things we send as much as we have 
enjoyed selecting them for you, this load of Western home ideas. 


Our earnest wish is that this Christmas SUNSET will in some small 
measure contribute a Merry Christmas to you and yours. 


Sincerely yours, 





Publisher 
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TUNE IN 


Hear Helen Webster 
every Wednesday 
10:50 A. M. “Mrs. 
Dixon’s Diary” 
KFSD - KFI - KGO 
KGW-KOMO-KHQ 





28-page booklet, beautifully illus- 

trated. New recipes and menus, e 
model homes, children’s page— QUICK 
many other interesting features. 










and this is 
what she found 


To the kitchen led the merry search, and there stood a 


gleaming new gas range—tasteful in its modern design, 


Temperature control, automatic lighter, concealed piping, 
rust-proof insulated oven, utensil drawer—not a single, 
modern feature escaped her shining eyes. Everything to make 
cooking easier, quicker, more enjoyable. 

You know a home-maker who would be thrilled by such a 
gift! Surprise her this Christmas. See your gas company or 
appliance dealer now. 

os — _ so 
ee eee 
The MODERN Fuel Paciric Coast GAs ASSOCIATION 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California 
Please mail a complimentary copy of “Easier HousexeePinc™ 


Name 
CAL iia 
- CLEAN * ECONOMI Street No._ 
City__ _ State : = 





$10-31 








( HRISTMAS memory books are pre- 
cious things. Never have I seen one in 

actuality, with cover and pages and pasted-in 

souvenirs; but everyone has his own special 

collection of Christmas happinesses and 

heartaches tucked away in the dim archives of 

his mind, and each anniversary brings them 

up for loving thought. 

The first Christmas you can remember! 
Was it in the mountains, or the East, where 


there was snow? And do you see yourself, a first 
curly-headed two-year-old, scurrying across The 
a cold, bare floor to stare enraptured at a tiny, eve 
shiny red sled or a heavenly shut-eye doll? our 
Do you feel yourself, still in that uplifted Cl 
state, breathing warmly on a thick-frosted tire 
window pane, and peering through the peep nat 
holes thus formed, upon a whitened world? I 
Later Christmases are clearer. Do you the 
remember long-drawn-out programs at the ma 
church Christmas tree, with night-gowned Fir 
angels warily mounting a muslin-wrapped Cec 
step ladder, and shaky-voiced little boys safe 
stumbling through their “pieces?” Or do set. 
you remember trudging to early service in whi 
the dark of Christmas morning, through the 
streets lighted only by a cold white moon art 
and one blazing star? gra 
Did you, perhaps, live on a farm or a ranch? tre 
Then you will remember a Christmas Eve stu 
when your mother and the neighbors filled a ma 
huge clothes basket with holiday gifts— fav 
stuffed chickens, fruit cake, pickled peaches, wil 
toys, candy—and you all trooped down the ty} 
country road to the home of those new rent- 
ers, whose children had confessed at school 
that they would have no tree or presents, or C 
even a Christmas dinner this year. It wasn't 
charity, to take that basket to them! It was Ch 
sharing, and it was accepted happily in just act 
that light. thi 
Eee have other pictures, different sorts of om 
pictures, of course. Your first Christmas 


away from home. Your first one in your own 
new home. The one when you surprised and 
delighted the folks at home by going back for 


Christmas. The one when home at last Ss 
meant home no more.... 
Christmas is a time of sentiment indeed, : 


not of superficial sentimentality. It is the 
family holy-day. Looking back through our 
memory book of Christmases we see that the 
day has been happy and satisfying to us not 
in proportion to what we have received, but 
in proportion to the happiness we have been 
able to share with others. We remind our- 
selves, too, that children today have a right 
to that deep happiness of giving or sharing, : 
as well as to the delights of receiving gifts. 








NOTHER Christmas-time is with us. 





A Let’s set aside such of our own cares 
aS. and worries as we can, and think more deeply _ 
4 | about those about us. Let’s remember that the 
ean / s giving of happiness consists much more in the 
doing of some kindly, thoughtful act or the 
saying of some kindly, thoughtful thing than 
—By Genevieve A. Callahan in the giving of material gifts. And happiness 


in any degree is the priceless Christmas gift. 
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Lets [dentify Our 


Western Christmas 


HROUGHOUT the world cone- 

bearing trees (the conifers) hold 
first place in the Christmas setting. 
They are, with but a few exceptions, 
evergreen. Here in the West, with 
our great forests so near at hand, our 
“Christmas Trees’ are almost en- 
tirely taken from the ranks of our 
native conifers. 

In the ranks of those which bear 
the general term of “Christmas tree” 
may be listed seven groups: Douglas 
Fir; True Fir; Spruce; Hemlock; 
Cedars; Sequoias; and Pines. It is 
safe to say that you who live in Sun- 
set-Land have a “Christmas tree” 
which belongs to one of these. Read 
the descriptions that follow in this 
article and learn what kind of tree 
graces your home this year. If your 
tree has not already been purchased 
study those that are displayed in the 
market or in the grounds of your 
favored nurseryman. Perhaps you 
will be better able to decide on the 
type that fits your particular needs. 


The Douglas Fir 
(y= can hardly question the 


prominence of this species as a 
Christmas tree. Its form and char- 
acter make it admirably suited for 
this use and, secondly, it grows 
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by 
C. Frank Brockman 


Naturalist, Rainier 
National Park 


throughout a wide area—from the 
shores of the Pacific to the eastern 
slope of the Rockies and from British 
Columbia to the mountains of central 
California, thriving from sea level to 
an altitude of 5,000 feet or more. It 
is, however, in the Pacific Northwest 
that the Douglas Fir is best known, 
for it comprises a large share of those 
great forests of the evergreen country. 

The term Douglas fir is used to dis- 
tinguish this tree from the true firs 
which are quite different in many 
respects and belong to a different 
genus of trees. The technical name 
for the Douglas fir is Pseudotsuga taxi- 
folia which, literally translated, sig- 
nifies “false-hemlock-with- foliage- like 
a-yew.” Occasionally one is lucky 
enough to find cones on trees small 
enough for Christmas use. If that is 
true in the case of your tree and it 
happens to be a Douglas fir you will 
need to look no further in your quest 
for identification. The cones are very 
distinctive. You will find them about 
three inches long, and protruding from 
between the cone scales will be long, 
three-pointed bracts that give the 
cone a distinctive, feathered appear- 
ance. 

But it is unfortunately rare that 
cones are found. One must therefore 
look to other characteristics for posi- 
tive identification. Take the foliage, 
the needles, which are in reality the 
leaves of the conifers. Those of the 
Douglas fir are flat in cross section 
and soft to the touch. But then so 
are the needles of the true firs! Yet 
observe this minor difference. The 
base of each needle is noticeably nar- 
rowed and a slight twist at that point 
serves to direct these needles in all 
directions from the branch upon which 
they are growing. This is quite differ- 
ent from the true firs as you will see 
upon reading the description of that 
group. 

And here is another distinctive 
character. Pull a few needles from 
the branch. The leaf scar that re- 
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mains is not the characteristic round, 
conspicuous scar that serves to iden- 
tify the true firs. The leaf scar of the 
Douglas fir is inconspicuous and often 
on pulling the needles from a branch 
of Douglas fir a ragged tear is made 
in the tender bark of the twig. In 
addition one may also notice that the 
Douglas fir needles are comparatively 
narrow and bluntly pointed. The 
branches, too, are possessed of rather 
long branchlets that droop gracefully 
from the main branch from which 
they originate. 

In passing it is interesting to note 
that the common name of this tree 
commemorates the memory of David 
Douglas, the famous Scotch botanist 
who explored and botanized along the 
Pacific Coast about 1825. It is to this 
man that we owe much of our knowl- 
edge of our western trees. 


The True Firs or Balsams 
"THESE trees, of which there are 


several species, are used exten- 
sively throughout the West at Christ- 
mas time. Several species of true firs 
are also used in the eastern states for 
the same purpose but from the west- 
erner’s standpoint the species of true 
firs which are most in demand at this 
season are the Grand fir, White fir and 
Amabilis fir. One often finds the Al- 
pine fir as a “Christmas tree” in 
mountain homes. These all differ one 
from another in minor botanical ways 
but essentially they embody the same 
characters. (Continued on next page 
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The needles of true firs are not so 
noticeably narrowed at the base and 
the twist which occurs at that point 
(unlike the Douglas fir which causes 
the foliage to point in all directions 
from the si serves to arrange the 
needles into two planes—pointing in 
opposite directions from the branch 
like the teeth on a comb. On some 
species the needles on the upper part 
of the branch point toward its tip. 
That double, comb-like arrangement 
is, however, characteristic in most 
true firs. 

The leaf scars are, of course, char- 
acteristic—being circular and con- 
spicuous as already brought out. 
Another good character for most true 
firs that come into our homes at this 
time is the blunt, notched tip of the 
needles. As for cones as a means of 
identification for these trees at Christ- 
mas time, they may as well be omit- 
ted, for upon maturity the cones dis- 
integrate and are therefore lost, leav- 
ing at best only the small spike or 
‘core’ persisting upon the tree. This 
is quite contrary to the cone character 
of all other native conifers whose 
cones remain upon the tree for awhile 
after maturity or drop from the tree 
intact, like that of the pine. 

















The Spruces 


"THE spruce is one of the easiest of 
all Christmas trees to identify. 
As in the case of the true firs there are 
several species but in general they 
embody similar characters by which 
the group may be identified. 

If you suspect that your tree is a 
spruce, simply grab a handful of its 
foliage. If the ensuing sensation may 
be likened to having grasped a pin- 
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cushion the chances are that you are 
right—your tree is a spruce. For the 
needles of most spruces are sharp to 
the touch, being stiff and pointed at 
the end, and in cross section, instead 
of being flat, they are diamond- 
shaped. 

And here is another interesting 
character. Each needle is borne upon 
a small woody base or pedestal. 
These are persistent after the leaves, 
or needles, have dropped from the 
branch and so the naked branch or 
twig has a rough, irregular appear- 
ance. Pull some of the needles from 
a spruce twig and see these woody 
bases. 

If you live in Colorado it is quite 
likely that your Christmas tree will 




















be the Colorado blue spruce, although 
it has always seemed to me that this 
variety is far too lovely to be spent 
in one brief holiday season. Here on 
the Pacific Coast many home owners 
are planting the Colorado blue spruce 
for a living Christmas tree and a 
beautiful one it always proves to i. 
Engelmann’s spruce, another high 
altitude variety, is also common in 
Colorado and other Rocky Mountain 
states. The spruce you have seen 
growing along the Pacific Coast from 
Mendocino County north is, in all 
probabilities, the Sitka spruce. This 
variety is rarely found at an altitude 
of over 1,200 feet nor more than 200 
miles from the Coast. Its cones are 
slightly smaller than are those of the 
Engelmann. 


The Hemlocks 


TE you belong to that “school” of 
Christmas Treeology that deems 
it necessary to have a large, heavy 
star on the very tip of the tree, by 
all means never use a hemlock. For 
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one of the distinguishing characters 
of the hemlock group is a supple, weak 
central leader that often is not strong 
enough to support its own weight. 

It may be mentioned, by the way, 
that this group of trees has nothing in 
common with that fatal potion which 
Socrates imbibed. That was derived 
from an entirely different plant. 

The needles of the hemlocks—par- 
ticularly the Western Hemlock with 
which we are most likely to come into 
contact—are very much shorter than 
the needles of any of the other trees 
already mentioned. They are flat 
and soft to the touch, blunt or round- 
ed at the tip and with narrowed bases 
which are twisted pointing the 
needles in several directions. This, 
and the small size of the needles gives 
the tree a beautiful, lacy, rather fern- 
like appearance. In addition the 
needles are generally spirally arranged 
upon the branches. These are, in gen- 
eral, the principal characters by which 
the hemlock may be recognized. 


The Sequoia 


"THERE are two species of trees in 
the genus known as sequoia—the 
Redwood (Sequoia sempervirens) and 
the Big Tree (Sequoia gigantea). Much 
has been written concerning these 
wonderfully beautiful trees and most 
persons, particularly in California 
where the redwood 1s often used for 
a Christmas tree, are aware of its gen- 
eral characteristics. The redwood 1s 
generally used rather than the “Big 
Tree” for the very simple reason that 
it is easier to obtain and also because 
of the fact that the tree itself and its 
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foliage are more suited to this use. 
The foliage of the redwood—the gen- 
erally accepted common name for 
that species which is known botan- 
ically as Sequoia sempervirens—is 
needle-like and tipped with slender 
points. The base of each needle also 
partially clasps the stem and a sharp 
twist there serves to arrange the 
needles in two ranks. These charac- 
teristics of foliage are sufficient to 
identify this famous tree from its 
associates in the realm of Yuletide 
decoration. 

On the other hand the foliage of the 
Big Tree (Sequoia gigantea) 1s scale- 
like and not needle-like. The indi- 
vidual leaves are closely compacted 
upon the stem and clasp the stem 
at the base. These leaves are short, 
being usually 14-inch long and rarely 
over 14-inch in length. 

Remember that the true redwood 
(Sequoia sempervirens) is found along 
the coast while the big trees are found 
in patches in Central California, miles 
from the sea coast. 


Cedars, False and True 


HEN it comes to the cedars one 

must remember that there are 
several groups, or genera, of trees 
native to this country and known as 
“cedar” which in reality are not. 
There are no true cedars native to the 
United States. Some of those which 
are regarded as such are occasionally 
utilized as Christmas trees in the ab- 
sence of some more suitable variety. 
These are the Juniper (Funiperus), 
Western red cedar or Arborvitae 
(Thuya), Port Orford cedar and Alas- 
ka cedar (Chameocyparis), and In- 
cense cedar (Libocedrus). Technical 
names are used there in order to aid 
in keeping them in order as, in addi- 
tion to being known improperly as 
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“cedar” the common names vary 
widely throughout most sections of 
the country. These all have scale- 
like foliage but differ most noticeably 
in the character of their cones. The 
Juniper has a “berry” wherein cone 
characters may be recognized by the 
novice only superficially. The Arbor- 
vitae has oblong cones, opening at the 
base where the scales are joined, and 
the cones are upright. This latter 
character is different from that of the 
Incense cedar with which it may be 
most easily confused, as the cones on 
that tree are pendant. The Port Orford 
and Alaska cedar have globular cones. 














Since the advent of the living 
Christmas tree, the Cedrus Deodara, 
a native of Asia, has found its way 
into many western gardens and door- 
yards. In fact, it has almost become 
known as the Pacific Coast Christmas 
tree. One can hardly be too enthusi- 
astic in his choice of language when 
describing the beautiful Cedrus Deo- 
dara. Its slender, drooping branches 
covered with tufts or whorls of slen- 
der, gray-green needles accounts in a 
measure for its wide favor. The tree 
itself is one of graceful, symmetrical 
contour as beautiful without benefit 
of illumination in the outdoor display 
as it is when glorified with vari- 
colored bulbs. 

Unlike those of our native trees 
which are commonly regarded as 
cedar the deodar is a real cedar. 


Pines 


HEN, of course, there are the 
pines. Although they are very 
rarely used for Christmas trees they 
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occasionally creep into some family’s 
festivities. These trees are quite dis- 
tinct as the needles are long and, in- 
stead of growing singly upon the. 
branch, they are generally clustered 
in groups of two to five in a “bundle” 
enclosed at the base by a thin, papery 
sheath. These ‘“‘bundles”’ are then at- 
tached to the branches. This charac- 
ter as well as their large, woody cones 
should be sufficient to identify the 
pines—particularly as they are so well 
known anyway. 

The principal pines of the West are: 
Yellow; White; Sugar and Lodgepole. 
It may help you in identifying them 
to remember that the yellow pine has 
needles in groups of two or three with 
cones from three to five inches long. 
This variety of pine grows at high ele- 
vations. The white pine produces its 
needles in clusters of five with cones 
6 to 12 inches long. The sugar pine, 
giant of the pine trees, has very large 
cones four inches or more in diameter 
and up to 24 inches in length. Its 
foliage is deep blue-green tinged with 
silver. The lodgepole or jack pine 
grows in a variety of situations haa 


sea level to 11,000 feet, but wherever 














grown it rarely reaches a height of 
over 100 feet. Its needles come two 
in a bundle. It has many cones 
which hang on from season to season. 

These then are the trees which are 
most likely to enliven your Yuletide 
celebrations with a breath of the 
western forests. Count them again 
on the fingers of your hands—Doug- 
las fir, true fir, spruce, hemlock, se- 
quoia, the cedars, and the pines— 
seven groups. Our Christmas Trees! 
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Four Designs — 
All Western 


by James F. Craven 
Eagle Rock, California 


ISH gardening, which in the Orient for some years 
has been very popular, only recently has attained, 
in the United States, a place of favor among hobbies. 
In Japan there are schools where the art is taught, for 
Japan takes her gardening very seriously, and achieves 
really wonderful results in many of its phases. Yearly 
exhibitions of dish gardens are held to encourage the 
advancement of the work—or shall we say pastime? 
As a means of entertainment for invalids and shut-ins, 
as a background for project work for school children, to 
furnish decoration for living and sun rooms, or a charming 
centerpiece for the table of a hostess in search of the 
unique—these are only suggestions as to the possibilities 
of the dish garden. The inspiration may come from a 
beautiful landscape seen while strolling in the country, a 
corner of a quiet park, a scene from a fairy story, or even 
history, or perhaps a favorite picture suggests reproduc- 
tion as a living picture. And although the results of our 
effort may not represent to other eyes the scene which 
inspired it, to ourselves the labor of construction and 
arrangement has been such a genuine joy that when we 
look at the finished piece, we thrill to the recollection 
of the particular beauty spot we have essayed to repro- 
duce. 


HAT sort of dish shall be used? Perhaps our first 

idea demands a very handsome piece of crockery, 
and we are a little taken back when we learn how costly 
are such pieces. But after a little experimenting, we 
learn that the dish garden that gives most satisfaction 
may be the one we have assembled in a very humble 
vegetable dish or meat platter acquired at the “‘five and 


Dish Gardens Make 











No. 1. A pioneer’s home. Apparently most of the 
‘*trees’’ have been cut down to build the cabin 


ten” and painted or enamelled some unobtrusive color— 
a soft green or drab is good. Even a discarded roasting 
pan, coated with black enamel has been successfully used, 
as seen in the accompanying cut of ““A Sandy Beach.” 
The use of these simple containers helps to center the 
interest in the garden; a handsome dish divides the 
attention. The use of an inexpensive black base displays 
the garden rather better than placing it directly upon 
the table. 

Before assembling the garden picture it will be found 
helpful to make a “pattern”; this is easily done with 
damp sand which can be molded to indicate the land 
and water forms, small bits of rock for hills and moun- 
tains, and twigs or cuttings from shrubs can be used to 
decide the location of trees. When we have a satisfactory 
arrangement worked out in the sand we are ready to 
copy it for the permanent setting. 

If content with a mere landscape 
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as in the “Pioneer Home,” we sim- 
ply place in the bottom of the dish 
a three-fourth inch layer of gravel 
(fine enough to pass through a one- 
half inch screen), then one-half inch 
of leaf mold, and then a layer of 
good soil mixed with a little leaf 
mold to keep it loose. 


Now we are ready for trees and 
shrubs. If we can secure the 
real Japanese dwarfed trees, which 
in years of growth attain a height 
of only three or four inches, we 
shall have the best results, but as 
the available supply of these in this 
country is small, and the United 
States government has placed an 
embargo for eighteen years upon 


No. 2. It’s always springtime in 
these Rockies. The scene includes 
@ mountain home and bridge 
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| Interesting Gifts 


the importation from Asia of all vegetable and plant life, 
we may be obliged to resort to makeshifts. Tiny seedling 
trees may be found in a forest, or perhaps at the base of 
a tree in the door yard, or we may enjoy starting them 
in pots just for this purpose. 

Cae from shrubs may be trimmed to simulate 
trees, and replaced by fresh ones as they lose their beauty. 
A slice from the top of a beet or carrot placed in a shallow 
dish of water will in two weeks produce a feathery growth 
which looks not unlike a tropical tree and never betrays 
its humble origin. A cutting from a begonia makes a 
satisfactory “tree” for a pond or lake scene. If the 
Japanese tree is used, imbed the little pot in the garden 
soil, but the makeshifts may be planted directly in the 
soil. In lieu of grass, moss makes a satisfactory “top- 
ping”; grass seed sown in the dish is satisfactory only 
when it is kept in full or partial sun. The Japanese use 
no grass or substitute, but they use a number of figures 
of various kinds so that the bare ground is 
unnoticed. The American dish gardener, 
however, delights in the green of the turf as 
a setting for the figures. 

f we aspire to build a land and water 
scene, we shall find that it requires much 
more time and labor but is vastly more in- 
teresting. The bottom and banks of the 
stream or pond are constructed of a cement 
mixture, five parts by measure of clean sand 
to one of Portland cement. 


M* dry very thoroughly, then add wa- 
ter, a little at a time to make a rather 
stiff mixture, just soft enough to build up the 
wall and retain its shape. By building the 
wall in the dish, it adheres to the bottom and 
so is quite rigid when dry. The bottom 
should be a very thin coating of the cement 
mixture, with a few tiny stones placed in it 
while damp. The wall should be about three- 
fourths of an inch in thickness where it joins 
the dish, tapering to one-half inch at the 
top, and should be no higher than the top 
of the dish. 

Be careful in shaping the shore lines with 
curves so as to make it look like a natural 
water way. After the wall is completed, do 
not touch or jar it for forty-eight hours, then 
fill the dish with water and let it stand 
another forty-eight hours to harden. If the 
color of the cement after hardening does not 
please you, a very little painting may im- 
prove it. For an island or lake, a container 
may be built up with the cement mixture, 
or perhaps a suitable dish may be found— 
one tiny garden had a pool in a glass per- 
colator top—the moss or grasses arranged to 
hide the edge of the dish. 

In the “Rocky Mountain Scene’’ illus- 
trated, the mountains are of coke. Any large 
rocks or pieces of coke should be at least par- 
tially set in the cement to make the construc- 
tion stable. Redwood burls, set in water 
make ideal “rocks.” And from such rocks 
“trees” will grow. 

Figures of children, animals and birds add 
to the interest, and delightful ones may be 
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found in toy and Japanese novelty stores, but if one is 
at all gifted at modelling, a supply of self-hardening clay, 
obtainable at artist’s supply houses, yields material for 
happy experiment. Ordinary modelling clay or wax is 
not sale tei as it will not hold its shape well. The 
figures should be modelled on a brass or bronze wire, 
making the work easier as well as aiding in retaining the 
shape while hardening. If the wire extends about an 
inch and a half below the figure, this extra length of 
wire inserted in the soil holds the figure erect. Figures 
should be painted or enamelled to give color and make 
them waterproof. For buildings, lay out on cardboard 
the outline of the building, cut out, and waterproof by 
painting or dipping in wax. Then erect the walls and 
roof, coat with clay, and paint. 

Cement mixed according to directions given permits 
seepage from the river or ocean sufficient to care for the 
trees, but if moss is used, it should be sprayed often. 


No. 3. Along this blue Pacific tiny dolls play in the sand, watch- 
ing the sailboats in the harbor. The sea might be a mirror 


No. 4. This Japanese garden might have been copied from the 
one in Golden Gate park—it is so realistic. Not difficult to build! 
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Y uncle wanted to start a 


nursery in San Jose. He 
bought a tract of land, but there was 
no place he could buy trees or plants. 
So he offered one cent for every fruit 
seed anyone would bring him. In 
that way he soon got apple, pear, and 
apricot trees growing in his nursery.” 

Never do I pass one of those moun- 
tains of cast-away seeds, outside the 
canneries of the Valley of Heart’s 
Delight, without thinking of that 
story which Louis Pellier told me. 
Louis Pellier is the grand old man of 
San Jose, which is in turn the hub 
of the Santa Clara Valley 

It was Louis Pellier’s uncle and 
namesake who was the unsung found- 
er, one might say, of all the orchards 
and the gardens of the Santa Clara 
Valley. To realize the significance of 
that achievement, one must stand on 
a hillside overlooking the valley, one 
day in March, and gaze out over the 
sea of blossoms, liter- 
ally billions of blos- 
soms on millions of 
trees, all bursting in- 
to fragrance at one 
time. 

“Louis Pellier did 
that,” you are told 
by an old-timer. It 
is hard to believe, 
and no one would 
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by 











find it harder to believe than the orig- 
inal Louis Pellier himself. He passed 
from this pleasant scene long before 
his work had borne its full fruit—tons 
upon tons of it, enough to supply a 
world. But that is getting ahead of 
the story. 

When the brown-robed Franciscans 
first crossed the redwood slopes of the 
Santa Cruz range in 1772 and gazed 
down upon the Santa Clara Valley, 
the beauty of the scene so warmed 
their hearts that they made plans at 
once to turn “the plain of the oaks,” 
as they called it, into a valley of 
gardens. 


ERE was a Promised Land of 

which they had dreamed—a 
beckoning valley, studded with trees, 
filled with lush grass and golden pop- 
pies, surrounded on all sides but the 
north by protecting mountains as 
friendly as any of those in far-off 
Spain. 

In fact, this valley so pleased them 
that they eventually founded here 
two missions, Santa Clara and San 
Jose, instead of the customary one, 
which was the quota for other chosen 
districts in California. Here they 
built their first-pueblo, San Jose, laid 
out in 1777, by reason of which date 
it can claim to be one of the oldest 
towns on the Pacific Coast. 
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Promised 
Lands 


Frank J. Taylor 


No. 2. The Story of Louis 
Pellicer Who Chose to 
Pioneer in the “Valley 
of Heart's Delight” 


San Jose was a pueblo with fourteen 
families when San Diego and Monte- 
rey were but mere presidios, or forts. 
That this was to be “the Garden 
City” from the start was indicated 
by the gift of the Spanish crown to 
each settler, namely, enough land to 
plant three bushels of maize, a yoke 
of oxen, two cows, a mule, two goats 
and an assortment of farm imple- 
ments and seeds. 

Unfortunately, the settlers of the 
pueblo, being ex-soldiers on pension, 
were not good farmers. They chose 
to ride the range, rounding up the 
cattle, which fed themselves and mul- 
tiplied mightily. They wanted the 
Indians to do the tilling, but the 
latter would see little logic in working 
for a living in a land which had given 
them plenty for practically no effort 
at all. 

Only in the mission gardens, where 
the padres nursed their trees and 
plants, did agriculture thrive. Van- 
couver, the English explorer, on a 
visit to Santa Clara Valley in 1792, 
was greatly impressed by the quality 
of grapes, apples, pears and _ figs 
grown at San Jose and Santa Clara 
Missions. 

The idyllic days of the Dons lasted 
for three-quarters of a century, but 
at the end of that time, the Santa 
Clara Valley was still a “plain of the 
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oaks,” untouched by the plow. It 
remained for men and women of other 
nationalities to make the dreams of 
the padres come true. 

Came the Gold Rush, and thou- 
sands of eager newcomers. The only 
fruits in northern California were 
those from the missions in the Santa 
Clara Valley. These were brought by 
boat to San Francisco, where fruit 
hungry men gladly paid a dollar apiece 
for apples and pears, and correspond- 
ingly fabulous prices for smaller fruits. 

Among those who watched with 
amazement as the fruits were snatched 
up at these high prices was a thrifty 
young gold-seeker from Fr rance. 

“There is more gold in app’ es and 
pears than in the mines!” he ex- 
claimed. 


HE idea stayed with him, even 

after he was digging gold success- 
fully in the hot Sierra hillsides, above 
Sacramento. One day he threw down 
his pick and started for the valley, 
determined to turn to gardening. His 
search for the right kind of land took 
him eventually to San Jose, where 
several of his countrymen had settled 
already. 

Here it was that he himself offered 
the fabulous price of a cent apiece for 
any seed that would grow into a fruit 
tree or berry bush. That was the 


beginning of Louis Pellier’s nursery, 
which was to revolutionize the Santa 
Clara Valley. 

“The trees he grew were just seed- 
lings,” his nephew told me. “My 
Uncle Louis thought of the fine trees 
of France and longed for just a few 
of them to build up his nursery stock. 
But in those days, it took months to 
travel from France to California, and 
it was impossible to send for trees. 

“Finally, my uncle made a bargain 
with his brother Pierre, who likewise 
had come to California to dig for gold. 
He offered to pay Pierre’s passage 
back to France, so that Pierre could 
get married, if Pierre would bring 
back a list of seeds and cuttings. This 
Pierre agreed to do. 

“That was in 1853. It was not 
until 1856 that Pierre returned to 
California, bringing with him three 
trunks full of cuttings and seeds. The 
cuttings were stuck into potatoes, so 
that the moisture from the potatoes 
might keep the scions alive. It took 
more than three months to cross the 
Atlantic to America, then sail to 
Panama, cross the Isthmus, and travel 
by boat to San Francisco. 

“All that way my Uncle Pierre 
brought those three trunks, full of 
cuttings. He was assisted by his 
brother, Jean, who was my father. 
In the party was my Uncle Pierre’s 








wife, and myself. I was but four years 
old. 

“It was December when we arrived 
in San Jose, and my Uncle Louis 
worked hard all winter to graft the 
cuttings on growing root stock. He 
and his brothers scoured the country- 
side to find suitable root stock. 

““As it was, many of the scions died, 
but others lived, and among those 
that lived were some grafts of the 
Petit prune d’Agens, from our home 
near Bordeaux. Soon my uncle had 
enough of the little prune trees to sell 
them to his neighbors, and in a short 
time there were many of them in the 
valley. 


INCE that time, many kinds of 
prunes have been brought to the 
valley, but none of them produces 
such good prunes as does the Petit 
d’Agens, and it is from my uncle’s 
stock that most of the millions of 
trees in this valley have sprung. So 
it was almost by accident that the 
prune came to the Santa Clara Val- 
ley, the one (Continued on page 14 


A tiny part of the mammoth bouquet that spreads itself over this Promised Land each spring 
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place where it grows better than any- 
where else on earth.” 

It is said that today there are 
twelve million offspring from this 
handful of scions, nursed to life by 
Louis Pellier. In the spring, they 
turn the Santa Clara Valley into a 
sea of blossoms, sixty miles long and 
twenty miles wide. Each year they 
bring to the residents of the valley a 
fortune ranging from twenty to 
twenty-five million dollars, depending 
upon the crop. That is more than 
the annual output of California gold, 
of which Louis Pellier came so far to 
get his share. 

Though a successful nurseryman, 
Louis Pellier never became wealthy. 
The homestead which he founded is 
today in the heart of the industrial 
section of San Jose, but his nephew, 
who became his adopted son, still 
lives in the comfortable old house, 
surrounded by its protecting garden. 

I found him there, sweeping the 
paths as clean and neat as a French 
kitchen. Tenderly he waters and cul- 
tivates his shrubs, some of them sur- 
vivors of early days. In front of the 
house are six great palms, towering 
seventy feet above the city pave- 
ments. The original Louis Pellier 
planted them as seeds. An old pear 
seedling survives, still paying interest 
annually in fruit on the cent which 


Louis Pellier invested in a seed, sev- 
enty-five years ago. 


"TRAVELING through the Valley 
of Heart’s Delight, with its 
miles of densely growing trees, one 
finds it hard to realize the small be- 
ginnings of this most delightful and 
amazing garden spot. What would 
the robed Franciscans say, could they 
return today to the missions which 
they founded? Inside the walls of 
Mission San Jose, twelve miles east 
of the city, they would find their 
ancient garden still growing, many of 
the trees they planted still thriving, 
after a century and a half. 

At Mission Santa Clara, fifteen 
miles away, a new Age holds sway. 
The mission, destroyed by fire, has 
been rebuilt, as the center piece of a 
modern university, bearing the name 
of the mission. Hundreds of students 
hurry about, eagerly preparing for 
careers unheard of by the founding 
padres. Automobiles whiz by on Ei 
Camino Real, which the padres once 
trod afoot, and which skirts the mis- 
sion grounds. A city has grown up 
about the mission. 

In place of the pueblo of fourteen 
families, two hundred thousand people 

make their homes in the valley, so 
many, in fact, that commuters from 
San Francisco are crowding into the 


prune orchards and cutting them up 
into town lots. By the great Palo 
Alto tree, on San Francisquito creek, 
where the Spaniards first met in 


friendly council with the Indians, and | 


where the padres first planned Mis- 
sion Santa Clara, another great uni- 
versity has grown, perpetuating the 
architecture of the early mission 
cloisters. 

All over the “plain of the oaks” 
communities have sprung up, each 
with gardens lovely beyond the most 
sanguine hopes of the Franciscans. 
Between the valley and the Atlantic 
seaboard, a whole new nation has 
burst into being, one that the dis- 
coverers of this Promised Land never 
heard about. But they would be 
gratified no doubt to know that their 


judgment of “the plain of the oaks” | 
is seconded by the present ruler of | 


this new nation, a world traveler who 
finally built himself a “pueblo” on a 
hill overlooking * ‘the plain of the 
oaks.” Said he, Herbert Hoover, 
publicly: 

“Having made my home in the 
Santa Clara Valley for the last thirty- 
five years, and still having aspirations 
to return there as soon as I can esca 
from duties in other parts of Se 
world, you may be confident that its 
beauties and its people are esteemed 
in my mind above all others.” 


SS EEE 
Another Christmas Idea 


AST year while we rejoiced greatly in the gift 
of a lovely . little fir tree that had grown in our 
“home country” of Western Washington, we were 
in a quandary as to how it should be trimmed for 


in our family of two con- 
valescent adults there 
seemed to be no possibility t= 
of shopping for the needful 
decorations. 

Meanwhile the tree had 
been set up and Christmas 
cards began to arrive. As 
they came, lacking a better 
display space, we put them 
on the tree. Day by day it 
bourgeoned under its color- 
ful load and became a center 
of interest to all who saw it. 
Never were cards more ef- 
fectively displayed, more 
thoroughly enjoyed, ana- 
lyzed and admired and the 
apex of appreciation came 
from the children round 
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about us who, intrigued by the beauty of “a tree 
full of Christmas cards,” 
and urged their parents to do likewise! 

When regretfully dismantling the tree we decided 


ardently spread the tale 


that many of the cards were 
too beautiful, too symbol- 
ical, to be thrown away, we 
, joyfully solved the problem 

’ of “what to do with them” 
by using them as_ book 
marks. All of the old Eng- 
lish prints were inseparably 
allied with Dicken’s charac- 
ters and several others fitted 

















admirably into the theme of 











more modern fiction and 
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through the year as we have 
read and found and used 
them they have kept the 
memory of that gorgeous 
tree and the warmth of its 
wealth of friendly greetings 
a source of constant delight. 
—Anne Trevelyan. 
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Designed 
by 
Harold W. Doty 


(Architect) 

































“Big- Little’ 
House in Portland, Oregon 


The Home of Howard Morton 


) 

W HEN Mr. and Mrs. Howard Morton of Portland, Oregon, 
decided to build their new home, the problem presented to 
the architect was to design a small house with a maximum of room 
at a moderate cost; to include a downstairs bedroom with bath, and 
to build so that the living room overlooked the garden. The Mortons 
3 preferred also a sort of Colonial character inside and outside but did 
not insist upon the architect’s conforming to this rigidly. The house 

pictured on this page is Mr. Doty’s, the architect’s, answer. 

Here is a charming house, facing west, thus giving the rooms ideal 
orientation—south, east and west for the living room; east and south 
jo for the dining room; east fer the breakfast space and north for the 

OF FIRST FLOOR kitchen. The living room and dining room both look toward the 
garden with a small terrace opening off the dining room. There are 
several special features in this “‘big-little’ house which are worthy 
of mention. Note particularly the unique table in the breakfast 
nook, semi-circular in shape and designed to accommodate three 
chairs. The kitchen with its built-ins is a model of convenience, while 
the breakfast room is built in such a way as to add more room to 
the working space of the kitchen. The house abounds in closet space 
and the sewing room is a convenient feature. 

The house is of frame construction and is covered on the exterior 
with narrow cedar siding and shingle roof, all stained light brown. 
The windows and trim are painted ivory. SuNsET readers contem- 
plating building in the vicinity of Portland can obtain further in- 
formation concerning this house by getting in touch with Harold 
W. Doty, the architect, located in the Public Service Building of 
Portland. Because SunseT Magazine believes firmly that best results 
are always obtained by having an architect design one’s home, plans 
and working drawings of this house are not available. The architect 
whom you select to plan your house, however, will be glad to include 
PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR the features which you particularly like in this house—The Editors. 
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Neighborly Chats 
With One Western Mother 


Merry 
Christmas, 
Neighbors 


Cyrren certain words and phrases 
/ are repeated so many times that 
the importance of their meaning is 
overlooked. When I send you this old 
time greeting, however, I hope you 
will feel that each word conveys a 
thought from the depths of my heart. 

When I say “merry,” I really do 
wish you the most joyous, old-fash- 
ioned Christmas you have ever had. 
I am picturing in my mind the many 
happy fireside groups of children and 
parents, and also the countless jolly, 
friendly groups at the various com- 
munity Christmas tree celebrations, 
those of Sunday school, Club, Lodge 
and numerous business organizations. 
Another picture I see reveals the 
many homes and individuals affected 
by the financial condition of the world 
at large. As I look, the two pictures 
blend together, and I see many won- 
derful opportunities for all more for- 
tunate neighbors to make their Christ- 
mas holidays even more happy by 
doing good to their less fortunate 
neighbors. And, by the way, that is 
the source of all true happiness. 

When I say CHRISTMAS, I mean 
that Day of Days which is set aside 
for us to commemorate the birth of 
the Child, who was born while the 
Angels sang “Peace on earth, good 
will toward men.” 

And when I say NEIGHBORS, I 
mean each one of you. So let me say 
again, “Merry Christmas, Neigh- 
bors,” and I truly wish you the mer- 
riest Christmas you ever had. 





That Personal Touch 


"THE other day I heard an address 
over the radio by Judge Allen of 
Washington, D. C. He was speaking 
on “Limitation of Armament.” Sev- 
eral times he quoted President Hoover 
as an advocate of World Peace. 
The address was extremely interesting 
and highly illuminating. When he 
finished I felt a strong urge to write 
and tell him how much I enjoyed his 
lecture, but I didn’t know where to 
send my letter. The thought struck 
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by 
Blanche E. Welling 


me, “Why not write to President 
Hoover and tell him?” Consequently 
I wrote the President a letter, express- 
ing in a few words my appreciation 
of his stand for World Peace. 

Fancy my surprise when a few days 
later the letter carrier handed me an 
envelope, up in the corner of which 
was printed “The White House, Offi- 
cial Business.” Inside was a letter 
signed by the Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, saying that President Hoover 
had read my letter and wished to 
thank me for my words of approval. 
It also said that he was glad to have 
this evidence of my support on this 
issue. That letter awakened me to 
the fact that this great nation of ours 
is made up of individual units like 
myself, and that our views on these 
important subjects mean something. 

Let us mothers, more and more, 
study the details of such vital sub- 
jects as war, child labor, capital pun- 
ishment and prohibition. If we take 
our stand for right we can make this 
old world a much better place for our 
children to live in tomorrow. 





Come to Mother, 
Touslehead 


Come to mother, Touslehead, 

It is my baby’s time for 

Let’s slip off the rumpled frock, 

One shoe, two shoes, now each sock. 
Such brown and dimpled legs—my-oh! 
I must kiss them, so—and so. 

What have I in my palm? I think 
Perhaps it is a garden pink 

Petaled with five little toes— 

Are flowers ticklish, do you suppose? 





Now you are buttoned in your gown, 
So, Touslehead, dear, cuddle down; 
Cuddle down while mother croons 
Bedtime tales and sleepy tunes. 

(Your head is capped with ringlets spun 

Of thistle floss and gold of sun. 

A forget-me-not is hid 

Behind each long-lashed, drowsy lid... 

I wonder why bees do not seek 

The peachy fragrance of this cheek?) 

Strange, anything so helpless-small, 

Should become a woman’s all! 

Dear angels and dear Christ Child, keep 

My baby safe the while she sleeps— 

Oh, lullaby—the while she sleeps. 
—Ethel Romig Fuller 

° ° 
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First 
Names 





HEN it came time for refresh- 

ments at a neighborhood sewing 
party a few days ago, we were told 
to find our places at the table. Lovely 
little cards, bearing only our first 
names, indicated where we were to 
sit. Many of us had been neighbors 
for several years, and had never 
known what each others’ first names 
were. For the rest of the afternoon 
we used these names when speaking 
of or to each other, and it imparted 
an intimate touch that added a 
charming flavor to the whole party. 
My husband belongs to a big national 
business association where the mem- 
bers are fined twenty-five cents every 
time they address another member by 
his surname. I can easily see how 
such a ruling encourages friendliness. 


Let’s Smile 


I WAS going to terminate these 
Neighborly Chats with a sugges- 
tion about budgets, for the new year 
will soon be here. I have decided, 
however, that we have had enough 
serious crumbs for one month. Funny 
things happen in our neighborhood 
too. For instance, yesterday my boy 
and his chum were playing with plas- 
ter of Paris. Recently they had read 
about making masks from human 
faces. The first thing we knew they 
had spread a mixture of plaster of 
Paris all over the other boy’s face. 

It looked for awhile as if we were 
to have a clown living in our midst. 
Finally the other boy’s mother rang 
up a local information bureau and 
was told that vinegar would dissolve 
the plaster of Paris. Some of it did 
come off, but not without some vine- 
gar getting into the squirming boy’s 
eyes. Some of it, however, didn’t 
come off. The mother used a razor 
blade, and in the evening the father 
used a chisel to remove the last lump. 

It was a trying ordeal to go through, 
as most all troubles and mistakes are, 
but today it strikes us all as funny, 
even the black eye which stands out 
to remind us of yesterday. 
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Child’s Playhouse 
Built by 
R. P. Hohmann 


An 
ldea 





For a Little Girl’s Christmas 


S there among us anyone who does 

not remember with particular joy 
those landmarks along the path of 
childhood which endear to us memo- 
ries of our early home? 

Perhaps it was a tree house, maybe 
a cave, possibly a “shack’’ fashioned 
out of odds and ends of lumber, or 
some other rendezvous for neighbor- 
hood children, but nevertheless fur- 
nishing those thrills which stimulate 
that imagination so necessary to the 
successful living of a happier life in 
later years. 

Today it is possible, with a little 
lumber, some insulating board, a roll 
of asbestos roofing, a half-gallon of 
paint, a working drawing, and a rea- 
sonable amount of labor to build a 
pees for your children that will 

e an attractive addition to your gar- 
den accessories. 

Of course the front of the house 
may be closed and a doorway made, 
but the advantage of one open end is 
two-fold: Light, air and sunshine are 
let in and then too the house itself 
may be used as a stage by the children. 

Because one may wish to move the 
house in the future it is best to place 
the framework on a foundation of 
loose bricks, placing them one at each 
corner. This slight elevation will keep 
the playhouse dry and prevent the 
floor from rotting. 

The floor should be built strongly 
to stand the battering of many small 
feet. Two-by-fours laid on edge form 


the framework and five pieces of 2 x 4 
brace it from side to side. Now the 
2 x 4 uprights may be placed one on 
each corner with a framework above 
on which the roof may be constructed. 

The flooring should be of surfaced 
6” x 1” matched pine or fir with 
tongue and groove joints which makes 
a most satisfactory job. 

The three sides and roof skeleton 
should then be covered with an insu- 
lating material. The advantages of 
using this type of covering are many. 
Among the important points are: 
First, ease of application; and sec- 
ondly, through its use, a playhouse 
when complete that will exclude cold, 
be windproof, and keep out the heat 
of the sun’s rays on days when other- 





For Fathers Only 
HROUGH the courtesy of one of 


the leading manufacturers of insu- 
lating board, readers of this magazine 
can obtain free working drawings show- 
ing exactly how to build this cunning 
playhouse. Simply send a _ self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope to Dept. C., 
SUNSET Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., 
San Francisco and ask for a copy of the 
playhouse plans. They will reach you 
in ample time to build a playhouse like 
this for the children’s Christmas.— 
The Editors. 











wise the house might be unusable. 

When the insulating board has been 
put in place, windows may be cut 
with a hand saw and frames put in 
place, consisting of surfaced 1” x 2” 
pine bolted together through the insu- 
lating board. Glass placed in these 
openings is inadvisable because of 
possible breakage (as children while 
taught to be careful of property will, 
in their play, become rough at times 
and accidents with cut glass may 
result). 

Therefore, take the pieces cut out of 
insulating board for these window 
openings, edge them with lattice 
stripping (4%4” x 1”) both inside and 
out, and fasten with bolts to complete 
the “weather shutters.”” These can 
be hinged at the top of window frames 
inside, raised up and hooked to the 
roof during the time when the house 
is in use and let down to keep the 
weather out at night. 

A chimney built of wood and just 
set with its own weight on the roof 
adds a touch of reality to the house. 
Its top should be covered with a piece 
of roofing material to keep out bird 
and squirrel nests. 

The roofing material should be laid 
over the insulating board strips run- 
ning from end to end of the house. 
A good grade of any asbestos roofing 
will do and if desired and more time 
is available, of course asbestos shingles 
of varied colors make a nice finish. 

(Continued on page 18 
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Glue sizing should be applied to all 
outside surfaces of insulating board. 
This prevents paint from soaking in. 
One coat of regular outside paint will 
dry to a glossy finish. When the 
trim, the walls and the chimney are 
painted (including the white bands of 
paint to represent chimney mortar) 
there is yet a touch to add which 
completes the house—flower boxes. 
Thus the children have a responsibil- 
ity in caring for their own plants. 





Playhouses 


(Continued) 


A canvas roll shade placed at the 
open end of the house, let down at 
night, and held tight at either edge 
with automobile side curtain buttons 
makes the playhouse secure against 
blustering storms. But do not over- 
look the value of this canvas as a real 
theatre curtain for revealing the 








“stunts” of the small amateur actors 
and actresses to the assembled neigh- 
borhood patronage. 

Perhaps nothing in playground ac- 
cessories will keep your children at 
home more than such a house—and 
that goes for all sorts of weather. It 
is an investment that starts paying 
dividends from the very day it is 
completed and will be the pride of the 
neighborhood and for the children 
an unforgetable joy ever after. 





Special Plants for Special Places 


OIL is the medium in which plants 
are produced. The ability to pro- 
duce good plants depends to a great 
degree upon the adaptability of plants 
to the soil in which they are pees 
Much time and material have been 
wasted on attempts to grow plants in 
soil illy fitted to their needs, and dead 
or struggling plants now witness the 
poor choice of someone who sought 
beauty. 
A brief discussion of a few types of 
soil to be met with in Western gardens 
will, we hope, be helpful to you. 


Plants for Alkali Soil 


ALKALI Soits are classified as black 
or white, depending upon the salt 
causing the condition. White alkalies 
are produced by sulphates or chlorides 
of sodium, potassium, calcium, etc. 
The concentration of these salts on 
the surface of the soil produces a con- 
dition which destroys plant life, either 
by direct burning or by breaking down 
the soil structure and the consequent 
stopping of plant functions. Black 
alkali is caused by the carbonates of 
the above elements. It produces a 
material in which organic matter 
dissolves, imparting the black color. 

Alkalies can be combatted by 
drainage and the application of neu- 
tralizing agents such as gypsum, or 
by the use of alkali resistant plants, 
some of which are listed below. 


Shrubs 


Kangaroo Thorn (Acacia armata) 

Strawberry Tree (Arbutus unedo) 

Salt Bush (Atriplex breweri) 

Bottle Brush (Callistemon speciosa) 

Winter cassia (Cassia artemesoides) 

Pampas Grass (Cortaderia argentea) 

Australian Holly (Coprosma baueri) 

Dodonaea (Dodonaea viscosa) 

False Olive (Elaeagnus pungens variegata) 
Crape Myrtle (Lagerstroemia indica) 

Australian Tea Tree (Leptospermum laevigatum) 
Punk Tree (Melalenca ericifolia and other varieties) 
Myoporum (Myoporum laetum) 

Mountain Cherry (Prunus ilicifolia) 

Spanish Broom (Spartium junceum) 
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A List Compiled 


by 
J. A. Gooc h 
Landscape, Architect 
| | 


Trees 


Black Acacia (Acacia Melanoxylon) 
Beefwood (Casuarina Stricta) 
Eucalyptus (Eucalyptus rudis) 
Eucalyptus (Eucalyptus rostrata) 
Eucalyptus (Eucalyptus globulus) 
Arizona Ash (Fraxinus velutina) 
California Juniper (Funiperus californica) 
Crape Myrtle (Lagerstromia indica) 
Palms (Washingtonia, Phoenix, etc.) 


Flowering Perennials 


and Bulbs 
Calendulas Roses 
Cannas Sand Verbena 
Cosmos Shasta Daisies 
Iris Sunflowers 
Marguerite Verbena 
Narcissus Zinnias 
2 . . 
Plants for Acid Soil 


Sour Sort, or soil acidity, is a 
condition found in gardens under 
widely different circumstances. The 
most harmful form is caused by the 
destruction of soil bacteria in artifi- 
cially shaded areas. Here much of 
the damage is caused by the growth 
of fungi and the unavailability of 
plant food. 

True acidity is a soil condition de- 
tected by the reaction of a soil solu- 
tion to such indicators as litmus. This 
soil is ideal for the growth of some 
plant varieties and can be augmented 
by the addition of acid-forming fer- 
tilizer or leaf mold. 

Sourness should be treated by al- 
lowing the sun to reach the soil 
affected, or if this is not possible the 
application of such fungicides as 
quasul or semesan, together with the 
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free application of slaked lime, will 
reestablish proper soil activity. 


Shrubs 


Gold Dust Plant (4ucuba japonica) 
Perfume Boronia (Boronia elatior) 
Camellia (Camellia japonica) 

Daphne (Daphne odora) 

Heath (Erica melanthera and others) 
Fuchsia (Fuchsia in variety) 

Salal (Gaultheria Shallon) 

Oregon Grape (Mahonia aquifolium) 
Japanese Mahonia (Mahonia japonica) 
Sweet Olive (Osmanthus fragrans) 
Holly Osmanthus (Osmanthus aquifolium) 
Pernettya (Pernettya mucronata) 
Azalea (Rhododendron in variety) 
Rhododendron (Rhododendron majus) 


Huckleberry (Vaccinium ovatum) 


Trees 


Madrona (Arbutus menzesii) 

Maple (Acer in variety) 

Birch (Betula alba) 

Red Gum (Liguidambar styracifiua) 
Oaks (Quercus in variety) 

Willow (Salix in variety) 

Redwood (Sequoia sempervirens) 
Bald Cypress (Taxodium distichum) 


Flowering Perennials 


and Bulbs 


Anemone Japonica—(Japanese Wind Flower) 
Bleeding Heart Lily of the Valley 


Calla Lilies Meadow Rue 
Canterbury Bells Primroses 
Columbine ~ Snowdrops 
Crocus Snowflakes 
Cyclamen Tiger lilies 
Foxglove Trillium 


Italian Chimney Flower 


Plants for Adobe Soil 


AboBE is a name applied to various 
clay soils high in finely decomposed 
humus. It is difficult to work when 
wet and becomes hard and cracked 
when dry, being friable only for short 
periods between these two stages. 
Clay soils of all types are materially 
helped by the addition of slaked lime 
which brings about a flocculation of 
the soil particles. Coarse humus in 
the form of straw, coarse fertilizer, 
leaf mold or peat will assist in the 
aeration of these soils and the conse- 
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quent improvement of them for gar- 
den use. Plants that are heavy feed- 
ers, such as roses, are well adapted 
to adobe. 


Shrubs 


Kei-Apple (Aberia Caffra) 

Glossy Abelia (Adelia grandiflora) 
Australian Holly (Coprosma baueri) 
Evergreen Dogwood (Cornus eapitata) 
False Olive (Elacagnus pungens) 
Escallonia (Escallonia rubra) 

Aralia (Fatsia Faponica) 

Aaron’s Beard (Hypericum calycinum) 
Bay Laurel (Laurus nobilis) 

Oregon Grape (Mahonia aquifolium) 
Japanese Pittosporum (Pittosporum tobira) 
Victorian Box (Pittosporum undulatum) 
Firethorn (Pyrancantha Lalandii) 

Wax Myrtle (Myrica californica) 


Trees 


Acacia (Acacia in variety) 

Birch (Betula alba) 

Eucalyptus (Eucalyptus globulus and others) 
Ironwood (Lyonothamnus floribundus asplenifolius) 
Monterey Pine (Pinus radiata) 

Sycamore (Platanus orientalis) 

Oak (Quercus lobata and agrifolia) 

Brisbane Box (Tristania conferta) 


Flowering Perennials 





Plants for Sandy Soil 


Sanpy Soits are the opposite of 
clay soils, but, strange as it may seem, 
the mixing of the two does not seem 
to help either to any marked degree. 
Paradoxically however the addition 
of the same materials, humus and 
lime, will help both. 

Just as lack of drainage is the fault 
of clay, excessive drainage is the fault 
of sand. The addition of water-re- 
taining material therefore moderates 
the water content of both. For best 
results in sandy soil select those 
plants which can live with a minimum 
of moisture and which root in such a 
way that they are not easily dis- 
lodged. 


Limestone soil is a special problem, 
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Shrubs 


Kangaroo Thorn (Acacia armata) 
Whorl-Leaved Acacia (Acacia verticilata) 
Strawberry Tree (Arbutus unedo) 

Bottle Brush (Callistemon rigida) 

Natal Plum (Carissa grandiflora) 

Dwarf Cassia (Cassia artemisoides) 

Mexican Orange (Choisya ternata) 

Brown-eyed Rock Rose (Cistus ladaniferus maculatus) 
Silver leaved Cotoneaster (Cotoneaster pannosa) 
Tea Tree (Leptospermum laevigatum) 

Bottle Brush (Melalenca in variety) 

Oleander (Nerium oleander) 

Desert Willow (Pittosporum phillyraeoides) 
Yunnan Firethorn (Pyracantha yunnanensis) 
Spanish Broom (Spartium junceum) 
Germander (Teucrium fruticans) 


Trees 


Acacia (Acacia in variety) 

Deodar Cedar (Cedrus deodara) 

St. John’s Bread (Ceratonia siliqua) 
Arizona Cypress (Cupressus Arizonica) 
Desert Gum (Eucalyptus rudis and others) 
Silk Oak (Grevillea robusta) 

Date Palm (Phoenix in var.) 

California Pepper (Schinus molle) 

Fan Palm (Washingtonia in var.) 


Annuals, Perennials 


and Bulbs 


. 


not because of itself, but because of 
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_A New Idea in Holiday D ti 

mY BEAUTIFUL effects may be obtained for holiday %. 
decoration by the use of graceful branches and 
. leaves which have been dipped in ordinary boiled is 
/ starch and then covered with Christmas mica snow. 
. Choose branches of shrubs or trees which are 
if} « graceful and lacy in effect, such as ferns of all kinds, F 4, » 
No rose leaves, or the branches of any shrub desired. \Wy M,. 
GN i. The seed pods of roses are particularly lovely when M4, § 
Fy= accompanied by some leaves. First prepare a bucket x aS Mi f 
7 4h, full of starch, one small package to a regular scrub mm" NN 
J bucket full of boiling water is a good proportion. ‘| i IK 
z Also have several large paper bags, and three or four \! 
“Ags a packages of mica snow. Dip the desired branch in i Ay [Ln 
- KO.\ Sec. the hot starch, then remove and shake off all surplus ines ve NX 
starch. Next, put the branch in the large paper bag, a 








in which has been emptied a package of mica snow. 
Shake thoroughly, so that the mica snow clings to 
the wet starch. Remove from bag, and hang each 
branch on the clothesline until dry. When the bag 
becomes dampened, replace with a dry one and more . 
mica snow. E. 
Christmas trees may also be treated in this man- 
ner, and have the appearance of being sprayed with 
silver and crystals. Use a large paint brush to paint 
the tops of the branches with starch, then sprinkle 
the snow on very liberally. When dry the mica snow 
clings to the starch. When Christmas lights and 
decorations are added, a tree of this kind becomes a 
veritable bit from fairyland.—Josephine H. Flood. 
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Chri 


en Extra-Good 


by Mona Van Dyke 


California Home Economist 


WE editors have watched Mrs. Van Dyke make these 

stmas goodies in her own home kitchen, and 
before crowds of women in cooking schools here on the 
Pacific Coast. Moreover, we have eaten numerous 
samples, and always they have been delicious. For these 
reasons we are more than happy to pass along to you, 
through Sunset, these extra-special recipes, with a Merry 


Christmas wish from Mrs. Van Dyke and ourselves! 


Mona Van Dyke 


—G. A. C. 





Marmalade Gingerbread 


¥% teaspoonful of soda 


1 cupful of orange marmalade 
34 teaspoonful of double-acting 


3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 egg, well beaten baking powder 

1% cupful of molasses 1 teaspoonful of ginger 

134 cupfuls of sifted cake flour 1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

14 teaspoonful of salt 4 tablespoonfuls of boiling 
water 

_ Sift flour once, measure and sift with salt, soda, bak- 

ing powder, cinnamon and ginger. Cream butter thor- 

oughly. Add marmalade, beaten egg and molasses and 

blend thoroughly. Add flour and other dry ingredients. 

Gradually add hot water to mixture, beating until 

smooth. Pour into greased pan, 8 x 8 x 2 inches, and 

bake in a moderate (350 degree) oven 20 to 25 minutes. 

Remove from pan and cool on cake cooler. 





Date Sticks 


1 cupful of sifted flour 1 cupful of sugar 
1 teaspoonful of double-acting 2 eggs, well beaten 
baking powder 1 tablespoonful of hot water 
1 tablespoonful of butter or %cupful of nut meats, chopped 
other shortening 1 pound (2 cupfuls) of dates, 
seeded and cut fine 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, and 
sift again. Cream the shortening with a wooden spoon, 
add sugar gradually, and cream together until light 
and fluffy. Add eggs; then add water and flour, beating 
until smooth. Add nuts and dates. Turn into 2 greased 
pans, 8 x 8 inches square, spreading dough out very 
thin. Bake in moderate oven (325 degrees F.) 30 min- 
utes. Cool. Cut into strips, 1 x 224 inches. Remove 
from pans. Roll in powdered sugar. Makes 4 dozen. 





Cocoanut Orange Cookies 


1384 cupfuls of sifted cake flour 1 cupful of oatmeal 
21% teaspoonfuls of baking 1 cupful of sugar 


powder 2 eggs, well beaten 
¥ teaspoonful of salt 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
1 teaspoonful of cinnamon ¥% can (34 cupful) of cocoanut 


Y cupful of butter or other 4 tablespoonfuls of orange juice 
shortening Grated rind of one orange 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, salt, and 

cinnamon, and sift again. Add oatmeal. Cream butter, 

add sugar gradually, and cream together until light and 
fluffy. Add eggs, vanilla, cocoanut, and orange juice 
and rind. Add flour mixture. Drop from teaspoon on 

greased baking sheet. Bake in hot oven (400 degrees F.) 

10 minutes, or until done. Makes 5 dozen cookies. 


Moravian Christmas Cookies 

34 cupfuls of sifted cake flour 1 teaspoonful of salt 
4 teaspoonful of ginger 34 teaspoonful of soda 
44 teaspoonful of cloves Y cupful of butier or other 
34 teaspoonful of cinnamon shortening, melted 
\4 teaspoonful of nutmeg 1 cupful of molasses, heated 
Y4 teaspoonful of allspice ¥ cupful of brown sugar 

Sift flour once, measure, and sift together with spices, 
soda and salt three times. Combine butter and mo- 
lasses, add the sugar and the flour mixture, and let 
stand in a cold place for a week or two. Roll paper— 
thin, cut with fancy cutters, and bake in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees) 6 minutes on a greased cookie sheet. 
Remove at once from sheet, cool, and store indefinitely 
in a closed tin. This recipe makes 200 cookies. 











Rich Sprits Cookies 
1 cupful of shortening 21% cupfuls of sifted cake flour 
2% cupful of sugar Y teaspoonful of almond 
3 egg yolks extract 
1% teaspoonful of salt 

Sift flour, measure and sift again with salt. Cream 
shortening, add sugar gradually and cream together 
until light and fluffy. Beat in egg yolks one at a time. 
Add extract and work sifted flour into mixture. Pack 
in barrel of cookie gun, force dough out onto greased 
cookie sheet in various shapes. Bake in a fairly hot 
oven (400 degrees) 10 minutes. Remove from cookie 
sheet at once and store when cool. Recipe makes about 
4 dozen cookies. 





Raspberry Jumbles 


¥4 cupful of butter 
¥4 cupful of sugar 2 teaspoonfuls of double-acting 
2 eggs, well beaten baking powder 
¥4 cupful of raspberry or other 1% teaspoonful of salt 
jam 1 cupful of shredded cocoanut 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


2 cupfuls of flour 


Cream butter and sugar thoroughly, add beaten eggs, 
and mix well. Add jam and mix thoroughly. Sift flour, 
baking powder, and salt together three times and add 
to above mixture. Add vanilla and cocoanut. Drop 
from tip of teaspoon on buttered tins and bake in mod- 
erate oven (350 degrees F.) from 10 to 12 minutes. This 
quantity makes 100 small cookies. 
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Cake and Cookie Recipes 














Nut Florentines 


1 egg white, beaten stiff 

2 eggs, well beaten 

¥ teaspoonful of vanilla 

14 cupful of nut meats, chopped 
¥% cupful of light brown sugar, 


2 cupfuls of sifted cake flour 
1 teaspoonful of double-acting 
baking powder 
¥% teaspoonful of salt 
¥_ cupful of butter or other 
shortening firmly packed 
1 cupful of sugar 14 teaspoonful of vanilla 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, 
and sift together three times. Cream butter, add sugar 
gradually, and cream together until light and fluffy. 
Add eggs and vanilla, and beat well. Add flour gradu- 
ally, beating until smooth. Spread 3% inch thick in 
three greased pans, 8 x 8 inches square. Sprinkle with 
nuts. Beat brown sugar and vanilla into beaten egg 
white, and continue beating until mixture thickens 
again. Spread thinly on surface of dough. Bake in a 
moderate oven (325 degrees F.) 30 minutes, or until 
done. When entirely cool, cut into strips about 114 x 3 
inches. Remove from pan. Makes about 3 dozen. 


Holiday Cake 


134 cupfuls of sifted cake flour 1% cupful of butter or other 
\4 teaspoonful of salt shortening 
1 teaspoonful of double-acting 1 cupful of sugar 
baking powder 34 cupful of cocoanut 
V4 cupful of almonds, chopped 1% teaspoonful of vanilla 
6 cupful of citron, cut fine Y teaspoonful of almond 
6 cupful of large raisins extract 
5 egg whites, beaten stiff 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and salt, 
and sift together three times. Sift 4 tablespoonfuls of 
flour over almonds and fruits and mix thoroughly. 
Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and 
cream together until light and fluffy. Add remaining 
flour to creamed mixture, a small amount at a time, 
beating after each addition until smooth. Add cocoa- 
nut, floured nuts and fruits, and flavorings. Fold in 
egg whites. Bake in a greased, paper-lined loaf pan, 
in slow oven (240 degrees F.) 114 hours. This is a 
delightful version of Christmas fruit cakes. 
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English Dundee Cake 


234 cupfuls of sifted cake flour 
14 cupful of almonds, blanched 
and shredded 
¥ cupful of butter or other 
shortening 
24 cupful of sugar 
4 eggs, unbeaten 
1 cupful of seedless raisins 
114 cupfuls of seeded raisins, Vf cupful of preserved orange 
cut fine peel, finely cut 
Sift flour once, measure, and sift three more times. 
Add almonds. Cream butter thoroughly, add sugar 
gradually, and cream until light and fluffy. Add eggs 
separately, beating well after each addition. Add flour 
mixture. Combine fruits and peel with orange juice 
and orange extract and add to batter, mixing well. 
Pour into three small loaf pans, 4% x 234 x 2 inches, or 
one larger loaf pan, greased and paper-lined. Arrange 
split almonds on top of one, cherries on another, and 
pecan meats on a third. Bake in a slow oven (275 
degrees F.) 50 minutes to one hour. 


14 cupful of preserved lemon 
peel, cut fine 

2 tablespoonfuls of orange juice 

1 teaspoonful of orange extract 

12 almonds, blanched and split 
in half 

12 candied cherries, halved 

12 pecan meats 





Cranberry Roll 


34 cupful of sugar 
4 egg whites beaten stiff 
4 egg yolks beaten until thick 

and lemon colored 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
¥4 cupful of whipped cream 
1 cupful of cranberry sauce 
: either canned or fresh 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, salt and 
spices and sift together three times. Beat egg whites 
stiff and fold sugar gradually into egg whites. Fold egg 
yolks into batter. Add vanilla. Fold in flour mixture, 
a small amount at a time. Pour into pan measuring 
about 13 x 8% inches, lined with oiled paper, and bake 
in a hot (450 degree) oven 13 minutes. While this is 
baking, whip the cream and fold in the cranberry sauce. 
Take cake from oven, and turn from pan at once onto 
a cloth covered with powdered sugar. Remove paper, 
quickly cut off crisp edges of cake, spread with the 
cranberry-cream mixture, and wrap in a cloth until cool. 
This is delicious, and truly easy to make. 


34 cupful of sifted cake flour 

14 teaspoonful of double-acting 
baking powder 

\4 teaspoonful of salt 

V4 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

lf teaspoonful of nutmeg 

Y4 teaspoonful of cloves 





Presenting Cranberry Roll 
and other good things 
made by Mrs. Van Dyke 
in Prudence Penny’s new 
kitchen in Los Angeles. 
By the way, wouldn’t it 
be pleasant to tuck in 
the recipe itself, neatly 
mounted on a Christmas 
card, with each gift of 
cake or cookies made from 
these Sunset suggestions? 
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Merry, merry Christmas to 


you—the very merriest kind 
of a Christmas; the homiest that you 
have had in years. This time of year 
it is especially fun being the mother 
of the family and the one privileged 
to open the door inviting Christmas 
into the house. For isn’t it the 
clever, mothering hands of women 
that make this happy season so 
lovely? ‘his year when money is 
scarce and times are difficult, I feel 
that there is opportunity for you 
and for me to create a very real, 
sincere, and western Christmas for 
our dear ones, out of very little. 
Let’s take the children and their 
friends and go gather the greens 
which happen to grow near us— 
eucalyptus, redwood, or fir boughs. 
Let’s hang toyon and mistletoe to 
the lintel of our door; let all the 
world breathe deeply of the frag- 
rance of our ginger cookies; pass 
sweets to friends or strangers at our 
door; sing carols as we festoon our 
house; dim the lights; let the hearth 
fire blaze—thereby drawing the fam- 
ily nearer to the hearth and closer to 
one another. And if you lack “the 
feeling of Christmas” — sh! — don’t 
breathe it toa soul. Get Bess Streeter 
Aldrich’s “A Lantern In Her Hand’”’ 
and read how Abbie Deal made such 
a brave Christmas from so little; read 
of Mr. Pickwick’s heavy-caloried 
Christmas; of Mrs. Cratchitt’s pud- 
ding in the copper and of how Bob 
brought home the goose; read Ander- 
sen’s tales to the children, and the old, 
old story of the star. Then surely 
Christmas will steal into your heart. 
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May I share with you a few of the 
simple and old-fashioned Christmas 
ideas which I have gathered? And 
being a neighbor through courtesy of 
SunsET, may I come into your house 
through your 

Back Door 


Do remember to hang a wreath or 
to tack a bit of toyon on your door. 
And thumb tack a cordial Christmas 
card by the doorbell or doorknob. 























It will be fun, then, on Christmas day 
to enter your 
Kitchen 

Isn’t the kitchen the heart or pulse 
of the house? The good stove which 
does so much all year for the family 
will roast the Christmas fowl a better 
brown if it is shining clean. Tie back 
the crisp white curtains at your win- 
dows with silver tinsel. Line the 
window sills with jars of sparkling 
jam, and place a scarlet candle on 
each sill to burn at night. Festoon 
the room with evergreen; (but re- 
moved from work tables so that the 
needles will not dry and drop into 
food). Let crocks and cans of cookies 
keep crisp and warm atop the oven 
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of the stove. Heap the vegetable bin 
with red apples and golden oranges. 
Cover plum puddings, pies and cakes 
with cellophane and leave them about 
to make mouths water in anticipa- 
tion. And the canned goods you will 
need throughout the holidays—stack 
them conveniently and to suggest the 
Christmas atmosphere of abundance. 
And if you are the smart homemaker 
that I think you are, you will prepare 
foods as early as possible and you will 
see to it that the kitchen floor is im- 
maculate on Wednesday, December 
23—and covered completely with pa- 
pers to be lifted on Christmas eve. 
Such short cuts make a mother calm, 
and lovely, and wise. Then she may 
well grace the head of the Christmas 
dinner table in her 


Dining Room 


Festoon the molding and the lights 
with evergreen. If there is a mirror 
in the room, edge it around with red- 
wood twigs and let it reflect as many 
lighted candles as it may. A silver 
paper star on each 
candle near its 
base adds to its 
beauty. Use for 
Christmas dinner, 
your favorite 
cloth. It may be 
damask, rayon, 
lace or a colored 
cloth. Or, if you 
wish, a glittering 
glassine cloth to 
be used and then 

discarded. In 
choosing  Christ- 
mas colors, do re- 
member to use jade 
and scarlet; darker 
shades are dreary. 
A Della Robbia 
wreath beautifully 
made is lovely for a 
centerpiece; espe- 
cially if used with 
white candles upon 
which are painted 
silverstars. Becare- 
ful if you choose sil- 
ver paint to get the 
light silver so that 


















it will shine. A star 
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cut from shining tin and edged with 
tinsel is pretty if you flank it at either 
side with bright flowers or fruit. A 
miniature tree is always good and a 
Jester’s tree bearing laughable gifts 
is always fun. I hope you will serve 
dinner at midday so that the children 
may enjoy it to the fullest. We, at 
our house, like to have breakfast on 
trays near our tree. (It keeps the 
dining room perfection.) And supper 
at twilight hour brings carols and 
turkey sandwiches. Have you made 
them on white bread and butter with 
lettuce and a generous spread of cran- 
berry jelly with the sliced fowl? Also 
it is nice to serve them buffet fashion 
with carbonated cider or coffee to be 
enjoyed in the 


Living Room 


Have you wall lights? Redwood 
boughs seem fernlike before their 
glow, and it is easy to tie them to 
the fixture. A Della Robbia or holly 
wreath hung above the fireplace is 
lovely, always. The Christmas tree 
may be decorated 
in many ways and 
I list several. (1) 
The old way of 
our childhood us- 
ing everything 
bright and vivid 
that is available; 
(2) only in silver 
and crystal; (3) 
only in silver and 
blue; (4) only in 
gold and red; (5) 
by using quanti- 
ties of silver and 
colored tin foil 
“rain.” Remember 
that colored foil, 
wax paper, cello- 
phane or glassine 
cloth will make a 
simple fruit a treat 
indeed, when tied 
to the tree. A stick 
of candy with 
marshmallow head 
makes a very nice 
dolly if dressed in 
crepe paper clothes. 
Gilded or silvered 


























walnuts may hold 
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tiny surprises. Popcorn balls made 
with colored syrup, wrapped in col- 
ored wax paper or cellophane are 
always good. When you bake your 
gingerbread men, run (with a needle) 
a tying string to form a loop about 
an inch from the top of the cookie. 
Cut the cookie 14-inch thick. It will 
hang nicely to the tree and will not 
become soft if you wrap it tightly in 
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cellophane, just letting the loop stick 
cut. If ycu can get woodwardia ferns, 
they do make a lovely decoration on 
the walls behind pictures and in 
groups. The living room is made gay, 
too, by the lights which you will 
probably use in your 


Front Window 


A lighted wreath, an illuminated 
picture or appropriate lettering pasted 
to the glass, a design cut from mat 
stock and lighted from within through 
colored paper pasted over the cut out 
space, and electric candles all bid the 
world a merry Christmas from your 
home and greet the visitor who 
approaches your entrance door. 
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Entrance Door 


HE front door to any home speaks 
loudly of the folk who live within. 
And at Christmas time, especially, 
let’s make it speak invitingly to all 
who approachit. A wreath upon it is 
a good old custom, and it s pretty 
to wreathe the casing in greens, 
weaving into them bright little tree 
ornaments and lights. A silver card- 
board or tin star edged with tinsel 
hung above the door and lighted by 
a spotlight focused upon it, shines 
beautifully. The pretty custom of 
lighting outdoor trees and shrubs is 
gaining in popularity each year. 
Plant a tree if you can. If not, light 
a cut one “planted” for a few days 
in your lawn. Christmas tree orna- 
ments which are shellacked are wea- 
ther proof. Do place a ‘“‘We’ll be 
back at....o’clock” sign on your 
door when you leave on Christmas 
day and write it on a cordial Christ- 
mas card. Remember to “let your 
light so shine before men’ this 
Christmas. Adopt someone for»the 
holidays who has less than you have. 
The children do so like to be gen- 
erous. Give the postman and the 
delivery man a little remembrance. 
Put out food for the birds. .And in- 
stead of expensive gifts, give your 
world a Christmas which has cost 
time and effort and your love and 
best thought. There is a Santa Claus 
—and the Spirit of Christmas will 
endure in our homes just as long as 
we who are women will lavish upon 
it our gift of homemaking. 
Editor's Note: We like these Christ- 
mas thoughts very much. Don’t you? 
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Chicken Rabbit 
(Illustrated on this page) 


RABBIT really tastes more like fowl than like game when cooked this 
way. Of course, you may buy your rabbit in the market if you do 
not hunt. After cleaning, washing, and cutting up the rabbit, spread the 
pieces on a platter and cover with thin slices of onion. Let stand over- 
night in a cool place. In the morning put both meat and onion in a bowl 
and cover with either fresh or diluted evapo- 





rated milk. After 2 hours soaking thus, put AN INTERESTING DINNER 
fresh bacon drippings or other shortening into ES ree 

a skillet, using enough so that the fat willcome | , Melba Toast 

up well around the pieces of meat. While this ag 5 pen eee 
is heating, put a cupful of flour, 2 teaspoonfuls ag soll maa 
of salt and % teaspoonful of pepper into a | Apple PiewithCheese — Coffee 











large, stout paper bag; put in several pieces of 
rabbit at a time and shake to flour well on all sides. Drop the meat care- 
fully into the very hot fat, and fry slowly until it is an even brown, turning 
as necessary. Sprinkle with more salt and pepper if needed. Remove 
from pan, pour off all but 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of the fat, add 2 table- 
spoonfuls of flour to the remaining fryings, and stir until lightly browned. 
Then add the milk with onion in it which was used for soaking the rabbit, 
stir until smooth and thickened, and you have a rich country gravy so 
dear to the palate of every man.—E. M., Julian, California. 


Butterscotch Sauce for Puddings 


This is a very rich sauce, particularly good with carrot or other suet 
pudding. It requires 


2 cupfuls of sugar ¥% pound of butter 


Vanilla, lemon, or brandy flavoring 
Place the butter and sugar in the top of a 
double boiler and let steam for at least 6 hours. 
(This may be done over the simmer burner to 
save fuel.) The sugar should melt. If it is a 
little coarse a few drops of boiling water added 
from time to time*during the steaming will 
hurry it along. If the sauce should melt thin, 
too much water has probably been added, but 
this can easily be remedied by cooling half a cupful of the sauce, adding 
two well-beaten eggs, and stirring this into the hot mixture just a few 
minutes before serving time. Flavor as desired——Mrs. B. E. S., Santa 
Ana, California. : 





FEATURING CRAB LOAF 


Crab and Macaroni Loaf 
with Cream Sauce 
Buttered Peas Sweet Pickle Relish 
Wilted Lettuce Wholewheat Bread 
Steamed Pudding with 
*Butterscotch Sauce 
Coffee 











Cinnamon Walnut Bars 


l% teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
¥ cupful of cream 4 teaspoonful of salt 
1 tablespoonful of butter 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
¥% cupful of walnut kernels 
Combine all ingredients except nuts and 
flavoring in a saucepan and stir well to dis- 
solve the sugar, then cover and heat until boil- 
ing point is reached. Remove cover and cook | te: cated ramen Sala eam 
until soft ball stage (234 degrees on candy or Coffee 
“ *Cinnamon Walnut Bars 
thermometer) is reached. Pour out onto a but- 
tered platter, but do not scrape the pan to get 
the last bit of syrup, or you may cause the mass to crystallize or “sugar.” 
Let stand until cool, not cold, then beat until creamy, adding nuts and 
vanilla while beating. When quite stiff, like fondant, divide into two or 
three parts, form into slender rolls, and toss the rolls in cinnamon. Cut 
into small pieces. This candy is delicious, and a good change from 
fudge. It is ever so easy and quick to make when once you have the 
method in mind.—Mrs. W. J. L., Seattle, Washington. 


1% cupfuls of sugar 





EVENING BRIDGE 
REFRESHMENTS 


Sliced Turkey Sandwich 
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Chocolate Steamed Pudding 
(Illustrated on this page) 
[yeas good is this glorified form of bread pudding—so good 
that it will serve nicely as dessert for Christmas dinner in place of 
the traditional plum pudding—and it is a big favorite with men. It may 
be steamed in a regulation mold over boiling water, or in the top part of 











a double boiler, provided that care is taken not 
i j i i FOR SUNDAY—OR EVEN 
_— wg lid during the cooking process. It UNDAY_—OR 
requires: anak 
Clear Tomato Soup 
5 slices of bread, not too fresh Salt Wafers Ripe Olives 
3% pint (114 cupfuls) of milk Stuffing and Gibl = 
¥ cupful of sugar Browned Sweet Potatoes 
¥ cupful of ground chocolate Braised Celery Olive Oil Pickles ° 
3 eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately ec elly ae Het Rolls A 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla “choclate “Steam ned Pudding SS 
. w 
Break the bread into small crumbs, remov- Coffee Saw 
‘overt fine 





ing crusts. Heat together the milk, sugar and 
chocolate, and pour over the crumbs. Let stand for a few minutes, then 
add the beaten egg yolks and vanilla and beat until the mixture is smooth. 
Whip the whites stiff and fold into the first mixture, then pour all into 
a buttered mold, or the buttered upper part of a double boiler, and 
steam over boiling water for 1 hour. Turn out on a warm plate and serve 
while hot with a hard sauce, made by creaming 4 cupful of butter with 
1 cupful of powdered sugar, and 1 teaspoonful each of vanilla and cream. 
The recipe serves 6 persons.—E. D. P., San Francisco, California. 


dread crumbs 


iti a bowlL~ 


Carrot-Onion Combination 

4 slices of large onion, cut 44-inch thick 

At least 8 medium-sized carrots 

1 teaspoonful of sugar 

1 tablespoonful of butter 

Salt and pepper 

Slice a large onion into %-inch slices, and 
place in an oven-glass baking dish or pie plate 
with barely enough water to cover the onions. 
Bake in a hot oven about 20 minutes, or until 
the onions are soft. In the meantime, cook the 
carrots until soft, in boiling water to which the 
teaspoonful of sugar has been added. Drain 
and mash, adding the butter, and salt and 
pepper to taste. 

Use an individual gelatine mold unless you possess an ice cream scoop, 
and fill with mashed carrots. Carefully invert one mold of carrots on top 
of each slice of onion, and bake in a hot oven (400 degrees) for 15 minutes. 
When removing from the oven place a little butter on top of each portion, 
and if desired garnish with a little sprig of parsley. Serves four. 

This is a very savory vegetable combination, makes an attractive 
serving on the dinner plate, and may be baked at the same time your 
meat is roasting in the oven.—Mrs. R. E. B., Los Angeles, Cal. 





A QUICKLY PREPARED 
COMPANY DINNER 


Grapefruit Halves with Candy Mints 
Broiled Lamb Chops 
Creamed Potatoes with Pimiento and 
*Carrot-Onion Combination 
Warm Rolls Currant Jelly 
Pumpkin Pie with Cinnamon Flavored 


Whipped Cream 
Fresh Salted Almonds Coffee 











Buttermilk Pie 
¥4 cupful of butter 
1 cupful of sugar 2 teaspoonfuls of lemon extract 
4 tablespoonfuls of flour 1 pint of fresh buttermilk 
Mix the sugar and flour together, and add 
the beaten eggs, the butter (softened), and the 
lemon extract. Beat until smooth, add the 


2 eggs, well beaten 





CHEERY ON A CHILLY EVENING 
Rolled Roast of Beef with Browned 
Potatoes 


L : Gravy Horseradish 
buttermilk, pour into two unbaked crusts and . 
bake as you would a custard pie—that is, put | Wholewheat Bread Cabbage Salad 

: *Buttermilk Pie offee 








it into a hot oven (450 degrees) for 10 minutes, 
then reduce the heat to 350 degrees and finish 
baking until a knife point, inserted in the custard, comes out clean. This 
will make two medium sized pies.—Mrs. E. W., Springfield, Oregon. 
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ASLEEP 
in the 
DEEP 


The King Crab is undoubtedly, as 
the Chef of the great Hotel M— said, 
a heaven-sent blessing to the Tired 
Housewife. The icy waters of the 
North Pacific make the meat of the 
giant Japanese Crab firm, white and 
extraordinarily delicious. This tender- 
ness is preserved by cooking the crab 
immediately after it is caught, and 
packing selected, parchment-wrapped 
portions of claw and leg meats in 
lacquered, air-tight tins. Try the 
matchless flavor of the giant Japanese 
Crab tonight in this taste-provoking 
salad. 





Crab and Tomato Salad 


RECIPE: Separate a tin of Japanese 
Deep Sea Fancy Crabmeat into its orig- 
inal portions. Mix with tart Russian 
Dressing and chopped celery. Arrange 
on crisp lettuce leaves and garnish 
with sliced tomatoes, sliced hard-boiled 
eggs, and pimento strips. A -lb. tin 
will serve 6 persons. For many other 
attractive recipes, send for our FREE 
King Crab Recipe booklet. Japanese 
Crab Packers Association, 55 New 
Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Genuine Northern Pacific Japanese 
Crabmeat is packed under the follow- 
ing fancy brands: BLUE Fac, GeisHa. 
Namco, SAKHALIN and THREE Di1a- 
MONDS; for sale at all good grocers. 
Inexpensive, too! 


JAPANESE 


deep sea 
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HERE is the menu for my favorite 
dinner, a dinner which I con- 
sider economical, delicious, and easy 
to serve and to prepare. It is planned 
for summer or early fall, but can 
easily be adapted to winter months. 


Cantaloupe Cocktail 
Halves of Chicken, Fried 
Browned Potatoes and Gravy 
Stuffed Zucchini Biscuits or Bread 
Tomato and Cucumber Salad, 
French Dressing 


Blackberry Pie Coffee 


While thisisperhaps a bit more fussy 
than one would prepare for one’s own 


family, it is not expensive and not at 
all difficult for an inexperienced per- 





| son to assemble. Some of the dishes 


may be prepared hours in advance, 
and I have served this same dinner 


| with but a few minor variations many 
| times. I have a large house, a fifteen- 


months old baby to care for, and all 
my own work to do, and still this 
business of entertaining company at 


| dinner has not taxed my strength in 


the least. 

My menu is outlined to serve four 
persons. We enjoy having two of our 
friends at a time at these cozy seven 


| o’clock dinners, after the baby is in 














CRABMEAT 


bed, and we can eat leisurely and play 
an entertaining game of bridge after 
dinner. 

My marketing is done in the morn- 
ing. Baby and I take the Ford and 
drive to market, returning laden with 
foodstuffs, all purchased at very rea- 
sonable cost. Here is my market list 
with prices for the items on my menu. 


Dcantalounes..........6<..5<6 $ .15 
PUMMOTS § iatcccn teil ata ists. ees 0:03 .95 
2 pounds of zucchini....... 15 
9 pounds of potatoes....... .25 
3 pounds of tomatoes....... .10 
2 CUDUMINETB. 6.6 665 cans .05 
3 heads of lettuce.......... 10 
2 baskets of blackberries.... .10 

USDA Sisicc ina tavaisow terse cet $1.85 


Of course, all the potatoes, lettuce, 
and tomatoes are not used, but it is 
more economical to buy in these 
quantities. The total cost of the din- 
ner, including cream for coffee, flour, 
shortening, and sea- 
soning, won’t be over 
$1.90 or so. (These 
are the prices in Aug- 
ust of this year at 
our local market.) 


by 
Evelyn A. Brown 
Oakland, California 
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My Favorite 
Company Dinner 


All the salad ingredients are put on 
the ice as soon as we return from 
market. I wash the lettuce and put 
it into a bag to place in the refrig- 
erator; scald the tomatoes, and place 
them together with the cucumbers on 
ice. Be sure to have a good supply of 
French dressing on hand, too. 

The potatoes are then pared and 
covered with cold water so they will 
be ready in the evening. Then for 
the squash—wash and cut off the 
stems, cover with hot water, salted, 
and boil for 15 or 20 minutes, or until 
tender but mot soft. Remove from 
the fire, pour off the water, and cool. 
While this is boiling, I prepare the 
stuffing. Put 10 crushed soda crackers 
into a bowl with a beaten egg. Adda 
quarter of a clove of garlic, chopped, 
salt, pepper, and 4 tablespoonfuls of 
milk. When the squash is cold, halve 
each one lengthwise, scoop out the 
center part and mix with the cracker 
filling, stirring well. Fill the zucchini 
shells with the stuffing, sprinkle them 
with grated American cheese, and lay 
them in a well-oiled baking pan. Put 
them in a cool place until 35 minutes 
before you want to serve them, then 
<n in a hot oven (400 degrees) to 

ake. 

When I buy chickens I always have 
the butcher halve them for me, so all 
I need to do then is wash them and 
a them in the refrigerator until 
an hour before serving. At that time 
I roll them in flour, put into hot fat 
and brown nicely, then cover the pan 
tightly and let them simmer and 
steam for 45 minutes. This makes 
them ever so tender and delicious. 
When I take the chickens from the 
frying pan, I add about 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of flour to the fat, let it brown 
well, then add 3 cupfuls of water and 
stir until smooth. 

I make the pie any time in the 
morning, preferably after the baby is 
bathed and down for her daily nap. 
I line the pie tin with a nice rich 
crust, pile in the well-washed berries, 
and cover with 1% cupfuls of sugar 
to which has been added 2 table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Cover all with a 
crust, bake in a hot, then medium 
oven. Watch carefully. (When fresh 
berries are out of 
season, canned ones 
may be Raat 
—or perhaps pump- 
kin pie will i. the 
order of the day!) 
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About 5 o’clock I scoop out the 
cantaloupe balls, put into sherbet 
glasses, and on the ice. When canta- 
loupe is out of season, grapefruit is 
my choice. At 6 o’clock I brown the 
chicken and cover; at 6:15 I dry the 
halved potatoes, oil them, and brown 
in the broiling part of the oven. Put 
the squash in to cook now, and later 
when the potatoes are nicely browned, 
put them in the oven with the squash 
and lower the fire a bit. I often stir 
up biscuits in the morning, roll and 
cut them, place on the baking sheet, 
and keep hem; in the refrigerator un- 
til time to bake them for dinner. 

I measure the water and put the 

coffee into the percolator early, and 
when we sit down to eat I “plug in” 
and it percolates as we eat. 


WITH this type of dinner where 
there is no carving to be done, I 
serve the food in the kitchen onto the 
hot plates. This simplifies matters, I 
believe, and the host can entertain the 
guests while the hostess serves them. 

When serving the potatoes, I 
sprinkle chopped parsley on them, 
and I serve the gravy at the table 
where each may have as much as he 
wants and in the exact place he wants 
it! I slice the tomatoes and cucum- 
bers on the crisp lettuce just before 
dinner is announced so that the salad 
will be fresh as possible. We prefer 
to put the dressing on the table with 
a serving spoon and let each one have 
as much as he wants. (I never omit 
a bit of garlic from the dressing that 
is to enhance the tomatoes.) We 
enjoy our salads best with the meat 
course, and I usually place them on 
the table before we sit down to eat. 

While I am removing and scraping 
the plates after the main course, the 
host passes the cigarettes (if the 
guests are smokers), then I pour the 
coffee and serve the pie. I never 
hurry with the dessert, as I find that 
my guests usually enjoy a pause after 
the meat course. It seems more of a 
“company” meal if one can be lei- 
surely about one’s eating. 

Our decorations are similar at each 
of our dinners. We have our own 
lovely flowers for the table, and my 
green sherbets and goblets harmonize 
nicely with these. The salad and 
dessert plates are green and my dinner 
service and service plates have touches 
of green. I always use harmonizing 
candles on the table in tall silver 
candlesticks. I love candlelight in the 
evening. It gives a soft, glamorous 
appearance to any table, and is 
cheery and restful too. We have our 
radio playing some soft music and in 
these pleasant surroundings everyone 
enjoys himself. After dinner we re- 
turn to the living room, each to his 
favorite chair, to chat lazily and con- 
tentedly until someone feels enough 
ambition to get the bridge table out. 
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A CHRISTMAS TREAT 
that tzeats YOu well 





Here's plum pudding with all the taste, all the tang, all the wonderful good- 
ness of the old-fashioned kind but with none of the heaviness, none of the 
sogginess, none of that stuffed feeling which makes you wish you hadn’t 


eaten so much. 


Knox Chocolate Plum Pudding is the light ending and the right ending to the 
Christmas dinner. In fifteen minutes of simple preparationit is ready for the ice- 
box. That’s one of the joys of preparing desserts, salads or other dainty dishes 





—they are easy to m: 
You can make this Chocolate Plum P 


atine left over for three other desserts or salle iatil servings of each. 





and economical, too, with Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 


and still have enough Knox Gel- 
And re- 


member, each dish will be entirely different because Knox Gelatine is plain— 
without flavoring, coloring or sweetening. Every Knox dish tastes different. 

Try the recipe for Christmas Dainties also. More recipes in the package at 
your grocer’s—or send the coupon for the FREE Knox Recipe Books. 


CHOCOLATE PLUM PUDDING 

(Lllustrated) (6 Servings) 
1 level tablespoonful Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine 

4% cup sugar 

4 cup dates 

\% cup seeded raisins 

4 cup nuts 

Few grains salt 

4 teaspoonful vanilla 

Soak gelatine in cold water about five minutes. Put 
milk with fruit in double boiler. When hot, add choco- 
late, which has been melted, mixed with a little sugar 
and milk to make a smooth paste (or use 3 tablespoon- 
fuls cocoa). Add soaked gelatine, sugar and salt, remove 
from fire, and when mixture begins to thicken, add 
vanilla and nut meats, chopped, and lastly, fold in 
stiffly beaten whites of eggs. Turn into wet mold deco- 
rated with whole nut meats and raisins. Chill, unmold 
and garnish with holly. Serve with sweetened and fla- 
vored whipped cream, whipped evaporated milk, or 
with a currant jelly sauce. 


1 cup milk 
4 cup cold water 
44 cup currants 

1 square chocolate 
2 egg whites 


KNOX DAINTIES (Candy) 


4 level tablespoonfuls Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine 
4 cups granulated sugar 
1 cup cold water 
114 cups boiling water 


Soak gelatine in the cold water about five minutes. 
Place sugar and boiling water on fire and when sugar is 
dissolved add the soaked gelatine and boil slowly 15 
minutes. Remove from fire and divide into two equal 
parts. To the one part add three tablespoonfuls lemon 
juice and two teaspoonfuls lemon extract. To the other 
part add one teaspoonful extract of cinnamon, cloves, 
or whatever flavor preferred. If peppermint is desired. 
use one-half teaspoonful only. Any coloring desired 

may be added. Rinse out shallow pans in cold water and 
then pour in candy mixture to the depth of three- 
fourths inch and let stand over night. Turn out, cut in 
squares and roll in powdered or fine granulated sugar. 


KN OX & the veal GELATINE 


FOR DESSERTS AND SALADS 


niin 








Kwox GELATINE, 144 Raox AVENUE, . Joumerow n, N.Y. 


Mail this coupon for your FREE copy of our Recipe Book giv: ing recipes for every day use as well as for 
holiday and special occasions. Cranberry Salad, for example, is most unusual and extremely popular. 
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It was my torn 


to entertain the 
bridge club...” 


| 
says the Tillamook Dairy Maid | 
who broadcasts every Friday at 
3:15, over Columbia Network 
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“..50 1 served a Tillamook Fruit Salad 


made by the recipe I found in my Tilla- 
mook Cheese Recipe Book. It had that 
‘company’ look and was so inexpensive. 
The cost for the entire party was only 
73 cents! That’s low enough so it can 
be served often at regular family meals. 
And this is the same high quality cheese 
that won the first three prizes at Califor- 
nia, Oregon and Washington state fairs.” 


joy forever. The sense o 
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Sunset 
‘Table 


‘Talk 


ELIGHTEDLY I quote these 

lines from the po: to the 
Gun Club Cook Book, by Charles 
Browne: 

“Tt is trite to say that cooking is a 
necessity; it can be and should be a 
fine art. We do not hold with those 
who pretend to think that it is vulgar 
and grossly material to cater to the 
sense of taste while exalting the other 
senses. Millions are spent to humor 
the sense of smell, and perfumes have 
their uses. More millions go to please 
the eye and a beautiful painting is a 

P hearing has 
countless devotees and certainly mu- 
sic hath charms. Then why not also 


A. 


| honor the plat du jour, since the pur- 
| suit of happiness, and indeed life 
| itself, depends upon it?” 


This book, so full of charming fool- 
ishness and reliable advice, is “‘no 
cook book of the angel-cake variety,” 
says the author. His comments on 
foods are excellent. Regarding pars- 
nips, for example, he observes, “The 
young ones are cooked like carrots 
and usually served with white sauce. 


They have a distinctive taste, some- 


thing like gun powder.” Concerning 
baked apples, “A few currants or 


seedless raisins inserted may cause 


pleasant comment.” Chowders are 
“super-soups.” Tripe, he says, “‘is 


Genevieve 


about the consistency of a white rub- 
ber apron, and it is also used in soup, 
especially in Philadelphia where it is 


Tillamook Fruit Salad 


Blanch ¥% cup raisins in hot water afew minutes, 
drain and rinse in cold water. Mix with 1 can 
sliced pineapple, diced, 1 can peaches, 2 oranges, 
¥% cup chopped nuts, add fruit juices and place 
mound of fruit mixture between slices of banana 
cut lengthwise and arranged on lettuce leaves. 
Cross top with Tillamook cheese. Decorate 
with whipped cream if desired. Serves eight. 





a component part of pepperpot, for 
what reason no one knows.” 


These quotations give a slight idea 


of the fun in reading the book, but 
they do not do justice to the excellent 
information and inspiration therein. 


TILLAMOOK: 
wholemilk CHEESE 


Food values of nearly 5 quarts milk in every pound 





WRITE ME FOR FREE RECIPE BOOK 





Tillamook Dairy Maid—The Tillamook County Creamery 
Association, Tillamook, Oregon 
Please send me a copy of the Cheese Recipe Booklet. (10) 
Name 





Address 








You will find it a grand book to give 
to any man on your Christmas list 
who prides himself on his cooking, or 
to any woman as well—but you will, 
I fear, part with it sadly! The Gun 
Club Cook Book, published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, costs $3.00, and may 
be ordered through Sunset Magazine. 


Entirely different in purpose, style, 
and content is the attractive book by 
Mrs. Iris Prouty O’Leary, called “The 
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by 


Callahan 





Art of Cooking for Two, or Feeding 
Peter.” It is written in the form of 
letters from an experienced house- 
keeper to her friend who knows noth- 
ing whatever about cooking and house- 
keeping. If you want a Christmas 
gift or shower present for a bride who 
needs and wishes to learn to prepare 
good meals easily, you could give her 
nothing that she (and her husband!) 
would appreciate more than this read- 
able book. It is published by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, sells for $1.50, 
and may be ordered through the Sun- 
seT Book Department for your con- 
venience. 


Just this morning comes another 
cook book, in still different style— 
“Mammy Lou’s Cook Book,” by 
Betty Benton Patterson, published by 
Robert M. McBride and Company, 
and priced at $2.50. The recipes, 
handed down from southern ancestors 
and tested in the light of modern ap- 
petites and methods, are most in- 
spiring; not too difficult for a novice 
at cooking, yet with plenty of inter- 
esting new touches so that even the 
foods authority finds the book worth 
owning. Mrs. Patterson takes the 
time and trouble to give detailed 
directions for every step in the prepa- 
ration of a dish, and tells why certain 
things are important instead of 
merely stating flatly that they are so. 
Quaint bits of Mammy Lou’s own 
philosophy of cooking are quoted 
occasionally. For example, ‘Study 
yore mine fer the pertic'ler dressing 
to suit yore salud, fer dressin’s on 
saluds is same as hats on haids— 
they’s got to be becumin’,” and then 
she gives dozens of possible dressings 
so that you will have plenty in “yore 
mine” from which to select. This 
book, like the others described above, 
really needs more than this small 
space for a worthy discussion. 


It seems that I have been table- 
talking too much about “fun” in con- 
nection with housekeeping. Perhaps 
satisfaction is a better word, part of 
the time at least, but I still insist that 
I find positive enjoyment in certain 
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housekeeping tasks, just as I find en- | 
joyment in ever so many of my office | 
duties. In both cases there are two 
conditions to my finding “fun” in 
the work: first, I must not be over- 
tired to begin with, and second, I 
must have the right equipment for 
doing those tasks well and quickly. 
There is no pleasure in writing with 
a blunt pencil or a_broken-down 
typewriter; there is no pleasure in 
washing clothes on the washboard, or 
in sweeping dusty carpets with a 
broom, or in a great many other tasks 
I might mention. Proper machinery 
makes a tremendous difference in the 
amount of work it is possible to do, 
and colorful, cheery surroundings 
make a tremendous difference in one’s 
attitude toward that work. 


The truth is that housework is like 
any other laboratory work—it is a 
means to an end, and that end is not 
merely a clean house! The real goal 
is family satisfaction; and a pleasant, 
not-too-dusty but also perhaps not- 
too-orderly house is one of the mate- 
rial contributions toward that end. 
But remember, the material side of 
life is only one side. 


=< 


| 


, eat eee = — 

Growing Old 
Grudgingly 

HE color | 

Has all drained out 

Through the roots of the grasses 

Into the river, 

And the water is green 

Like a wet, faded ribbon. 


| 
Autumn is up in the hills, sighing. 
Her breath makes mist. | 
| 
| 





She is tired 
Furbishing, 
Fluffing, 
Gold-toning 
Shabbiness! 


Soon she will say, “Well, then, 
Bring along the ermine cloak 
And cover up my patches!” 

—Mary Brennan Clapp. 
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Have you sometimes watched a 
woman struggle with some bit of 
household mechanics, taking the hard- 
est way when an easy way would be 
much more efficacious and satisfac- 
tory? My advice on such occasions, 
when it is asked, is always, “Use a 
little tact and diplomacy rather than 
main strength and awkwardness! It 
pays, even with inanimate objects.” 

Take the opening of a bottle of 
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AND MAKE YOUR BAKING CAREER 
A BRILLIANT SUCCESS! 


Do you FEEL every time you start to make a cake 
as if it were a gamble? Do you hover around the 
oven, wondering what kind of*‘ luck’’ you're going 
to have? Then change to Calumet Baking Powder— 
and say good-bye to baking worries! 

For Calumet’s remarkable Double-Action makes 
your cakes turn out gorgeously—makes your bis- 
cuits come tender and fluffy—every time! And you 


| can depend on it! So many millions of women do, 
| that Calumet is to-day the most popular baking 
| powder in the world! 


Calumet’s first action begins in the mixing bowl. 
This starts the leavening. Then, in the oven, the 
second action begins and continues the leavening. 
Up!...up!...it keeps raising the batter and holds 
ithighand light, until yourcakeis beautifully baked. 

All baking powders are required by law to be 
made of pure, wholesome ingredients. But not allare 
alike in their action nor in the amount that should 
be used. And not all will give you equally fine results 
in your baking. Calumet’s scientifically balanced 
combination of two gas-releasing ingredients pro- 
duces perfect leavening action —Double-Action! 

Note, too! The usual Calumet proportion is only 
one level teaspoon to a cup of sifted flour—a real 
economy! . . . Calumet is a product of General 
Foods Corporation. 


CALUME 


© 1931, G. F. CORP. 
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See Calumet’s Double-Action 
Make this test to-day! Put two level 
teaspoons of Calumet into a glass, 
add two teaspoons of water, stir 
rapidly five times and remove the 
spoon. The tiny, fine bubbles will 
rise slowly, half filling the glass. 
This demonstrates Calumet'’s first ac- 
tion—the action designed to begin 
in the mixing bowl when liquid is 
added. 

After the mixture has entirely 
stopped rising, stand the glass in a 
pan of ot water on the stove. In a 
moment, asecondrising willstartand 
continue until the mixture reaches 
the top of the glass. This demon- 
strates Calumet’s second action—the 
action that Calumet holds in reserve 
to take place in the heat of the oven. 


Double-Acting—Combination Type! 
Calumet’s Double-Action, explained 
above, is the result of a scientific 
combination of two gas-releasing in- 
, ace one of which acts chiefly 
uring the mixing and the other 
chiefly during the baking. For this 
reason, Calumet is known both as 
*‘The Double-Acting’’ and ‘‘Com- 
bination Type’’ baking powder. 


THE DOUBLE-ACTING 
BAKING POWDER 





MARION JANE PARKER 


c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me, free,a copy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 


FREE— wonderful new baking book! 


S. 12-31 

















p Name 
relish or mayonnaise, for example. 
Instead of tugging and struggling un- Street - 
til red in the face, begin by tapping ine ae -ALUME 








Fill in completely—print name and address 
This offer not good in Canada 





the lid sharply around the outer edge, 
using the handle of a kitchen knife 











CHEAPER THAN 
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Peart O1L HEATING Now 
EVER TO ENJOY 


Always a bigger dollar’s worth of winter warmth 
—re-refined Pear! Oil—now available everywhere 
in the new refillable can—is more of an economy 
than ever! 





Buy Pearl Oil for cozy heat 


your kerosene heater—all winter long. Buy it five. 
gallons at a time. When the can is empty—return | 


it to your dealer for repeated refillings at bulk 
prices. 

Get more for your money with clean-burning 
Pearl Oil — finest quality kerosene. Remember 
that even in the best heaters, it’s the oil that sup- 
plies the heat. “Coal oil” or “kerosene” may mean 
any kind of kerosene— 


SAY TO YOUR DEALER 


“PEARL OIL 








e 
RE-REFINED 


KEROSENE 


STANDARD 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


wherever you set 
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Table Talk 
(Continued) 


or the like. The lid invariably comes 
off easily, after being given up as 
hopeless by the tactless mechanic. 
There are dozens of just such ex- 
amples daily in the ordinary kitchen. 


Countless women make work for 
themselves by their lack of skill and 
workmanship in their methods, by 
awkwardness rather than grace in 
their movements. Barring accidents, 
there is no reason why the making of 
a pie should entail also the scrubbing 
of the kitchen floor; or why scrubbing 
the floor should soil the mopboards so 
that they in turn must be wiped off; 
and so on, endlessly! There is no 
necessity for most of the noisy bang- 
ing of oven doors, clattering of dishes 
in the sink, pounding of spoons and 
beaters on the sides of mixing bowls 
in order to remove the last bit of 
batter. Such manners in the living 








room would be inexcusable. Aren’t 
they just as bad in the kitchen? 


’ 
© 





Parcel Post Rules for 


Christmas Packages 


ACKAGES must not be sealed un- 

less they bear a printed label read- 
ing ‘Merchandise. Fourth Class. This 
parcel may be opened for postal in- 
spection.” 

Christmas seals and decorations may 
be placed on the back of packages but 
not on the front. All packages must 
bear name and address of the sender 
preceded by the word “‘From.” 

The price of parcel post mailing is in 
accordance to weight and distance 
travelled. The limit of weight is 70 
lbs. The size may not exceed 100 inches 
in length and girth (or thickest part) 
combined. 

A parcel post package may be sent 
Special Delivery, Special Handling, and 
Insured. 











Experiments carried on in the home 
economics test kitchen of an equip- 
ment manufacturer recently have de- 
veloped some interesting information 
regarding the baking of cookies. It 
was found that a moderately hot 
oven—that is, between 375 and 400 
degrees—for eight to twelve minutes, 
is more satisfactory for the baking of 
rolled cookies than the temperature 
of 400 to 450 degrees frequently 
recommended. Cookies baked on an 
aluminum baking sheet were the even 
light brown that is so desirable, when 
baked at that temperature. 


Have you ever tried cooking little 
pork sausages in the oven? Pierce 
each one and cook slowly, turning 
frequently until brown. I like to 
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er the ane on . “ in the 
aking pan, so that the fat drains " ° ° 
away as the meat cooks. The same Why Shiver? Get a New Firelight Heater 


method is excellent in cooking bacon. 


a8 
nes 
as The other day in a high school 
nic. | home economics laboratory I saw a 
ex. | clever stunt to encourage neatness in 
en. | the kitchen cupboards: on each shelf 


the spot where a certain kettle, 
double boiler, strainer, etc., was sup- 
for sed to sit, there was painted a neat 
ind ittle black outline of the object. Not 
by | recommended for home use, but very 
in | good indeed for a junior high school 
its, | laboratory, don’t you think? 


ofl ae 

ing , . 

ng Rust spots on a white linen collar 
so caused consternation, the more so as 
fF; there was not a lemon in the house 
no and we must hurry away to work. 
ig- | There were grapefruit in the refriger- 
es ator, however. Grapefruit juice was 


nd quickly squeezed on the rust spots, 
vis | ea with salt, placed in the sun- 
of | shine—and by evening the spots had 
ng disappeared. 


it @ 
A Dozen 


a Dried Fruit Ideas 


1. Heat food chopper in boiling 
water before putting raisins through 
and they will go through easily. 

2. Scissors are splendid for cutting 
dried fruits; their appearance is more 
attractive than when chopped in bowl 
or chopper. These are fine for many 
salads, pies, cakes, and candies. 

3. Use a potato ricer to puree cooked = l . 
dried fruits; it works easily and quickly. Fire 1g t ee. « W ar 3 i a an 
bs pulp is not ~* fine * desired, put 

rough a sieve afterwards. : bs 

Fg ohh ee eg cheery as an open fire 
especially apricots, are delicious in 
summer drinks. 

5. It is not necessary to soak dried 
fruits before cooking. Merely wash, 
cover with water, and cook until tender. 

6. Boil dried apricots one minute for 
use in fruit cakes and candies. 

7. Dried peaches are more attractive 











NJOY those few extra degrees of warmth 

that make life worth living. With a new 

FIRELIGHT Heater you can be snugly comfort- 
able, regardless of cold weather. 














e i i . . . 
wien — 1 See a Feel FIRELIGHT’S quick heat, see its glowing 
e off the skins, then boil the fruit until light, at your dealer’s. Pick it up. See how easily 





you can carry it from room to room, wherever 
you want to trade shivers for luxurious warmth 
by the roomful. 


tender, about 40 minutes. 
8. Boil dried peaches 5 minutes, re- 
move skins, and use in fruit cakes or 








e candies. 

t _ 9. Prunes have fuller flavor and more Choice of finishes: porcelain in white or colors, 

D conenating ae sien —— be or satin-black japan. Pyrex brand glass fire-bowl. 
'Vv10 ° ° 

whi. teen te aaah x a Other new Perfection Heaters, all-metal. New 





lower prices, $5.75 to $15.25. 


f until it just half covers the prunes. 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY : 


10. In cooking dried fruits, allow 
© about 2 cupfuls of water to each cupful 
y of fruit. Evaporation varies with 
n weather conditions. 
n 
n 





Cleveland, Ohio 





11. In preparing puree from dried 


fruits, | cupful of uncooked dried fruit 
will make | cupful! of cooked puree. 
12. About !/, cupful of sugar for each 


cupful of dried apricots or peaches 
brings out or develops the best fruit 
flavor. Add sugar for last 5 minutes 


Oil Burning 
* goching and it will not toughen the R 8) 6) m H e a 7 e Yr S 
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Sunset Christmas Shopping Page 





6 1 
Candy Specials 


for Sunset Readers 


HIS Christmas give Wilson’s 

choice assortment of rich choco- 
late creams, chewy chocolates, 
chocolate brittles. ... Luscious cen- 
ters and coatings. Beautifully boxed, 
holiday wrappings, sealed all ready 
for the tree. 


Di MOIK. «100101010 ue aeeS 
29810. DOK 2.600026 1675 


Postage prepaid anywhere west of 
the Rockies. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Mail your orders by Dec. 12, to 


THE ERNEST WILSON CO. 
333 Fifth Street, San Francisco 


Shipment will be made from the 
nearest Wilson store at whatever 
date and to whomever you specify, 
with your gift card enclosed. 


Sililson’s 


Stores in San Francisco, Palo Alto, Fresno, 
Stockton, Sacramento, Vallejo, Oakland 


HOW TO ORDER For convenience 

you may simply 
tear out this advertisement and write names 
and addresses on margin. Mail with remit- 
tance and your own name and address. Or 
yeu —, “4 names on —~ sheet of 
paper. nclose your mal announce- 
ment cards if you 8 them enclosed in 
candy packages. 























2) DE LUXE 
CHRISTMAS GOODIES 
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For a family or an individual gift, one of our beautiful redwood | 


gift boxes carefully packed with a variety of fine home-made 


candies and cookies, stuffed dates, delicious nut kernels, and | 


the very best of candied fruits, also cluster raisins, figs and 
other goodies, would be most appreciated. These boxes con- 
tain only the best of everything and are not to be confused 
with ordinary and cheaper packs. 

Red wood boxes with special holiday wrap and containing your card 
will be sent prepaid anywhere in the U, S. at these prices 


Largest size (6 lbs.) complete assortment . . $5.00 | 
Family size (3 Ibs.) complete assortment. .$3.00 | 


1% lb. complete assortment.............. $1.75 
1 Ib. coraplete assortment ................ $1.00 
SEND YOUR ORDERS BEFORE DECEMBER 15 


THE COCOA TREE, 423 19th St., Oakland, Calif. | 
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1 The photograph at right 

* does not do justice to 
these luscious Wilson’s can- 
dies. The 2!/-Ib. box will be 
delivered complete with its 
gay holiday wrappings to 
any part of Sunset-Land for 
$1.75; the 5-lb. box for $3.25. 
Further particulars at left. 
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3 Below: Two attractive and con- 

* venient sewing baskets! The 
equipment pictured is not included in 
the very low prices of $1.25 for ‘“‘Mur- 
made” and $2 for ‘‘Lantern.”” Further 
particulars appear elsewhere on page. 





























2 The photograph at left gives some 

° idea of how attractively the De 
Luxe Christmas Goodies (further de- 
scribed on this page) are packed. The 
photo, however, cannot tell how utterly 
delicious these ‘Cocoa Tree’’ confec- 
tions really are. Fine to send East! 













4 Above: Old Danish Cookies—rich, 

* creamy, ‘‘Velsmagende.’’ Imme- 
diately above, ‘‘Aplets’’ the enchant- 
ingly different confection from the 
Northwest. Prices for both cookies and 


“Aplets” below. 











A GIFT THAT PLEASES 
“Ye Lantern Sewing Baskette” 


a|3)= 
at 


sewing baskets. We manufacture two 
distinct types. The Lantern, a compact 
and decorative container for small sew- 
ing equipment, made of molded bakelite 
in black or mahogany, covered with 
attractive art paper, has space for 24 
spools of thread, tape measure, scissors, 
etc. Measures 6% inches in diameter 


a 8 and 6% inches high. Price, $2.00 post- 
fe 8 aid. (Equipment is not included.) 
& he Mur-made (slightly smaller than 
ane a Lantern) is covered with a silk fabric 
ae which snaps around the top to form the 
Ys | sewing bag. Has space for same equip- 
a8 ment. This model $1.25 postpaid. 
gee (Equipment not included.) 
@ @ MURRISH MANUFACTURING Co. 


@ @ W 6428 East 14th St. Oakland, Calif. 


Every woman wants one of these unique 








(4) Old Danish 
Cookies 


Made at home from famous old-country 
recipes are these delicious holiday cookies! 
Large redwood box (12 x 84 x 2) contain- 
ing more than 100 unusual, rich, crisp 
cookies, $1.35, postpaid. Smaller red- 
wood box (10 x 54% x 1%) containing 50 
cookies, $.75, postpaid. (Also sold in bulk 
to local trade at 50 cents a pound.) Each 
box contains the following assortment: 
Klyner—Chokolade Hjul—Mandelkager 
—Vanille Krandse—Br gar-Kag 
Fedt-Makroner. 

PLACE YOUR ORDER EARLY 

Mrs. Marna Iversen 

2712 Calhoun St. Alameda, California 

















“ with 3 
MILLION DOLLAR 
Welcome. 





Avoid Christmas crowds! Be the popular, thought- 
ful giver! Send APLETS—enchantingly different 
confection—made from golden juice of Wenatcheo 
apples, California walnuts, intriguing flavors. Sent 
as ‘‘gift supreme’’ to Queen Marie, Prince of 
Wales, many others. Gift packages 1, 2, 3, 5 Ibs., 
$1 Ib. Postpaid, delivery guaranteed. Send currency, 
money order or check. Shipped day order received 
—delivery anywhere in U. S. in 5 days or less, 
Will enclose your gift card or mes- 
sage if requested. Be popular Christ- 
mas morning—send list now. Liberty 
Orchards Co., Box 
SU, Cashmere, Wn. 








APLETS ‘Ss 
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An enduring... practical... different gift... 





For meals in bed 


The Ponten Stand folds 
flat to hold a tray for 
meals in bed ... holds 
it firmly without any 
weight on the legs. It 
makes this luxury more 
luxurious... or conva- 
lescence happier. 





For the favorite easy chair \- ll 
Y 


Here’s restful reading! 
The user sits back in 
solid comfort, book or 
magazine (it holds the 
largest) always the same 
distance from the eyes, 
arms free and relaxed. 
What a joy it is! 





For bed or davenport reading 


For those who enjoy 
reading in bed, here’s 
perfect relaxation! No 
strain on eyes or body! 
And when the de- 
tachable light is used 
the rest of the room is 
dark so that sleeping 
husband or wife is un- 


disturbed. 





Other worth-while uses, too 


The Ponten Reading Stand is a real aid in ref- 
erence work, holding the book within easy read- 
ing distance but leaving desk or table clear for 
writing. For children confined to beds, it’s a 
big help to mothers. 


for the hard-to- please 
on your Christmas list! 


from you to anyone 


The PONTEN 
READING STAND 
brings the joy of 


ERE’S a happy solution to at least one of your gift prob- 

lems...and probably more. The gift value of the Ponten 
Reading Stand is not limited by age or sex. Everyone finds it 
pleasantly practical. And as a gift it’s so unique that those 
who give it win both thanks and praise. 


It is all metal, quickly adjusted to any angle, and is priced at 
just $3.50, packed in a lovely gift box. With the removable 
lamp that puts light where it’s wanted, the price is $6.00. It 
comes in your choice of these enamels: 
Light Green Dark Green Ivory 
Orchid Rose Walnut Brown 


The Ponten Reading Stand puts a lot of your shopping worries 
aside and makes any number of people happy! On sale at 
the better department stores, or..... 


Shop by Mail!—Use this Coupon! 
Ponten Mfg. Co., 1537 Alcatraz Ave., Berkeley, Calif. | 
1 
I 


Send postage prepaid ( ) stands with lamps at $6, ( ) without lamps at $3.50, 

to (me at once) (the address below for Christmas delivery). Colors............ \ 
(Note: If more than one is ordered for Xmas delivery, print names and addresses 
on separate sheet, specifying colors and with or without lamps. If personal 
greeting cards are not enclosed, we will include decorated card saying “This 


Ponten Reading Stand comes to you with the Christmas greetings of........ \ 


If check or money order is not enclosed, stands will be sent you C. O. D. 
My name: Ship to: 
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CJanvies have a magic glow! 
Yes, they have. Try rose 
candles to light your dining board 
when you dine and watch the transi- 
tion. Beauty will come to your party. 
Atmosphere in decoration may be 
partly achieved by the choice of color 
in candles. Green candles are so cool, 
so calm—and ever so pretty with 
maidenhair fern and pastel tinted 
flowers. Try them with a cloth of 
ecru lace and flowers of soft rose and 
yellow colorings. Orange candles may 
not, I believe, be used for “dressy” 
occasions. They represent informal- 
ity, gay peasant china on bare or 
painted table. Avoid using black 
with orange at all times except for 
the traditional Hallowe’en coloring. 
With a glass service, powder blue 
candles are delightful. They seem 
almost a part of silver, pewter, glass, 
and soft lace. I like yellow candles 
best when doilies or lace are used as 
table covering. Yellow may be a too- 
bright color unless softened with sur- 
roundings. They are unlovely, I be- 
lieve, when yellow candles are used 
on a white cloth. For the formal din- 





0A 
Candle Chat 


by 
Doris Hudson Moss 


ner, nothing is prettier, or more flat- 
tering to the diners than shell pink 
or pale rose candles. 

Combine pale green or jade green 
candles with other colored ones. But- 
tercup yellow, rose pink, shell pink, 
and pale green candles in seven branch 
candelabra are beautiful at a tea to 
light Frau Druschki roses. 

Remember the inexpensive paraf- 
fine candles one buys at the grocers 
and which shine like star lilies in dim 
corners of a room. On a dining table 
they burn with a transparent glow of 
real beauty. They are charming with 
somewhat quaint type of flowers such 
as larkspur, marigolds, climbing roses, 


tulips, pansies, wall flowers, or any of 
the fruit blossoms. 

Try combining candles of uneven 
heights for delightful effects. Ten 
aah candles with eighteen-inch ones, 
for example, with the shorter ones at 
the side and the taller ones at the 
ends of the table, with low flowers 
between. 

If you use many candles at one 
time, you probably dislike the odor 
and the smoke they make when being 
extinguished. With a fork, curve the 
lighted wick over until it is in the 
tiny pool of melted wax on the top 
of the candle and the flame will be 
extinguished, quite without smoke or 
odor. 

Remember that many small candle 
flames use considerable oxygen in 
burning. See that candle lighted rooms 
are well ventilated or your guests will 
be dull and your party duller. 

Have you a very low cand!e holder 
or stick? It will hold “left over” or 
burned down candle ends very nicely 
and if placed close at hand to a 

entleman who smokes it will be use- 
ul as well as ornamental. 


‘] 
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Christmas Makings 


DP? you ever stop to think that the West provides 
Christmas for almost the entire world? From 
Sunset Land come millions of the world’s Christmas 
trees; barrels of holly and mistletoe; the poinsettias and 
red roses; the nuts, oranges and raisins for the Christ- 
mas stockings, and the turkey for the Christmas dinners. 
Read how Cristel Hastings, our own Sunset poet tells 
the story. 


From California’s fragrant orange aisles 

Comes golden store for this glad Christmas Day! 
The San Joaquin sends raisins from its miles 

Of vineyards that bedeck the glowing way. 
Turkeys from western Texas grace the board Tor 
And from Imperial, a valley wide— 

With nuts and dates added to tempting hoard— 
All these the Sunset Land offers with pride. 


Pacific winds creep over seas and lands 
With cargoes from an Oriental shore, 
Laden with gifts as were the shepherds’ hands, 





No snow for Christmas in the Sunset Land! 
Ah, have you seen the high Sierra shine? 
And have you seen the white Olympics stand 


While over all the white gulls wheel and soar. 
Che Yule-tide sky of Sunset Land is clear 

As was the starry sky of Bethlehem! 

Birds sing the Christmas carols God must hear— 
At dusk the evening star shines like a gem. 


Like jagged tents of soldiers all in line? (Delic 

ng regiments of firs sway with the breeze And there is still another treasure here Hot 
In Oregon and Washington, each one Far older than the hills on which they sway— 
Destined to stand bedecked—gay Yule-tide trees~ The oldest Christmas Trees on earth stand clear, 
On Christmas Eve when tall blue shadows run! Remembering the manger and the hay— 

ase Remembering the one bright star that drew 

And who has not found joy in holly wreaths The wise men to a manger, gifts in hand 
That twine their way around a homesick heart, "Tin tressitatiatood shen thie ae _ ee Eas’ 
Remembering the hills, their native heaths, The tall Sequoias of the Sunset Land! pg 
And Northwest prairies of which they were part? —Cristel Hastings 7 
Christmas has its beginning in this land 
Cradled between blue mountains and blue sea ’ Sm: 
From Washington’s green forests to the sand : 
Of Arizona’s desert, wide and free. ~ ‘ — 
Here do the scarlet poinsettias fling eit ps 
Their fiery petals to December skies— =e By 1 


While visions of a Toyon bush must bring 

A smile to trembling lips—tears to the eyes. 
The copper sun warming these Sunset hills 
First kissed the waxen clumps of mistletoe 
Hanging from hoary trees where amber spills 
Gold from the skies that roof New Mexico! 
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“My Very Best Christmas Dinner 


You Can Serve 
Mrs. W—’s Favorite 


Christmas Dinner 
(Mail coupon for full information) 


*Grapefruit a la Christmas 
(See recipe at right) 
Christmas Tree Canapes 
Ripe Olives and Gherkins, Iced 


Tomato Bouillon with Paprika Wafers 


(This course may be omitted if it seems best) 
Roast Turkey with Bread and 
Butter Stuffing 
(You will treasure this Stuffing recipe) 
Giblet Gravy 


Riced Potatoes in Casserole 
(A grand idea—they stay hot!) 


Buttered Artichoke Halves 
(Since this is a western Christmas) 
Cranberry Ice 
(Delicious; can be made in freezer or in mechanical refrigerator) 
Hot, Rolls Orange Marmalade 


Stuffed Celery Salad served with 
Potato Chips 
(This salad is really new, and delightful) 


Easy Plum Pudding Lemon Sauce 


To be made early in December. And Mrs. W—— tells how 
pap se wae table all oe in a perfectly law-abiding 
manner! 


Small Blacks Fruits Nuts Mints 








The recipes, the marketing list, 
the plan of work of 


This Christmas Dinner 








For You 





begins with *Grapefruit a la Christmas,” 
writes Mrs. W____. of Sacramento 


M242 of Sunkist Grapefruit it is lovely to look at, and has just the tang 
needed as a preface for a big dinner. And here's a secret: I haven't 
eight good cocktail glasses, and so I serve the mixed fresh fruits in prettily 
notched Sunkist Grapefruit shells. No one knows about my lack of stemware!” 


Frankly, we of the California Fruit Growers Exchange have taken a tip 
from Sunset Magazine, in asking Mrs. to give us her menu for this 
holiday dinner that features Sunkist Grapefruit in stellar role. We haven't 
space here to give all her recipes and her marketing list and her story of the 
way she manages the preparation of the feast, but we have arranged to send 
a copy of the whole plan to you. All you need to do is ask for it, using the 
coupon in the corner below. Each recipe is designed to serve eight persons. 








*Grapefruit a la Christmas 


8 large Sunkist Grapefruit 2 large apples 
Powdered sugar 
1 pomegranate, or 2 cupfuls of candied cranberries 


Have all the fruits well chilled. An hour or two before dinner, cut 4 of the grapefruit 
in halves, and carefully scoop out the sections into a bowl, saving all juice. Remove all 
membrane from the shell, notch the edges with scissors, and drop shells into ice water. 
With a i knife peel and section the other 4 grapefruit (for directions see “Sunkist 
Grapefruit Recipes” offered below). Keep chilled. Just before serving time, drain the 
Sunkist shells, and pat them dry with a cloth. Cut balls from apples with French 
cutter, or dice them. Fill shells with mixture of cut grapefruit, mp balls, and pome- 
granate seeds, and arrange the long grapefruit segments upright as shown in photograph 
above. Sweeten the juice with powdered sugar, pour over the mixed fruits, and serve. 
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CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Box 530, Station C Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Please send me, quickly, my free copy of Mrs. W "s 


Christmas dinner recipes, market list, and plan of work, together 
with the new booklet of Sunkist Grapefruit Recipes. 
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(Janvies have a magic glow! 
Yes, they have. Try rose 
candles to light your dining board 
when you dine and watch the transi- 
tion. Beauty will come to your party. 
Atmosphere in decoration may be 
partly achieved by the choice of color 
in candles. Green candles are so cool, 
so calm—and ever so pretty with 
maidenhair fern and pastel tinted 
flowers. Try them with a cloth of 
ecru lace and flowers of soft rose and 
yellow colorings. Orange candles may 
not, I believe, be used for “dressy” 
occasions. They represent informal- 
ity, gay peasant china on bare or 
painted table. Avoid using black 
with orange at all times except for 
the traditional Hallowe’en coloring. 
With a glass service, powder blue 
candles are delightful. They seem 
almost a part of silver, pewter, glass, 
and soft lace. I like yellow candles 
best when doilies or lace are used as 
table covering. Yellow may be a too- 
bright color unless softened with sur- 
roundings. They are unlovely, I be- 
lieve, when yellow candles are used 
on a white cloth. For the formal din- 


A 
Candle Chat 


by 
Doris Hudson Moss 


ner, nothing is prettier, or more flat- 
tering to the diners than shell pink 
or pale rose candles. 

Combine pale green or jade green 
candles with other colored ones. But- 
tercup yellow, rose pink, shell pink, 
and pale green candles in seven branch 
candelabra are beautiful at a tea to 
light Frau Druschki roses. 

Remember the inexpensive paraf- 
fine candles one buys at the grocers 
and which shine like star lilies in dim 
corners of a room. On a dining table 
they burn with a transparent glow of 
real beauty. They are charming with 
somewhat quaint type of flowers such 
as larkspur, marigolds, climbing roses, 


tulips, pansies, wall flowers, or any of 
the fruit blossoms. 

Try combining candles of uneven 
heights for delightful effects. Ten 
inch candles with eighteen-inch ones, 
for example, with the shorter ones at 
the side and the taller ones at the 
ends of the table, with low flowers 
between. 

If you use many candles at one 
time, you probably dislike the odor 
and the smoke they make when being 
extinguished. With a fork, curve the 
lighted wick over until it is in the 
tiny pool of melted wax on the top 
of the candle and the flame will be 
extinguished, quite without smoke or 
odor. 

Remember that many small candle 
flames use considerable oxygen in 
burning. See that candle lighted rooms 
are well ventilated or your guests will 
be dull and your party duller. 

Have you a very low cand'e holder 
or stick? It will hold “left over” or 
burned down candle ends very nicely 
and if placed close at hand to a 

entleman who smokes it will be use- 
ul as well as ornamental. 








Christmas Makings 


De you ever stop to think that the West provides 
Christmas for almost the entire world? From 
Sunset Land come millions of the world’s Christmas 
trees; barrels of holly and mistletoe; the poinsettias and 
red roses; the nuts, oranges and raisins for the Christ- 
mas stockings, and the turkey for the Christmas dinners. 
Read how Cristel Hastings, our own Sunset poet tells 
the story. 


No snow for Christmas in the Sunset Land! 
Ah, have you seen the high Sierra shine? 

And have you seen the white Olympics stand 
Like jagged tents of soldiers all in line? 

Long regiments of firs sway with the breeze 

In Oregon and Washington, each one 

Destined to stand bedecked—gay Yule-tide trees~ 
On Christmas Eve when tall blue shadows run! 


And who has not found joy in holly wreaths 
That twine their way around a homesick heart, 
Remembering the hills, their native heaths, 

And Northwest prairies of which they were part? 
Christmas has its beginning in this land 

Cradled between blue mountains and blue sea 
From Washington’s green forests to the sand 

Of Arizona's desert, wide and free. 


Here do the scarlet poinsettias fling 

Their fiery petals to December skies— 

While visions of a Toyon bush must bring 

A smile to trembling lips—tears to the eyes. 
he copper sun warming these Sunset hills 

First kissed the waxen clumps of mistletoe 

Hanging from hoary trees where amber spills 

Gold from the skies that roof New Mexico! 





From California’s fragrant orange aisles 

Comes golden store for this glad Christmas Day! 
The San Joaquin sends raisins from its miles 

Of vineyards that bedeck the glowing way. 
Turkeys from western Texas grace the board 
And from Imperial, a valley wide— 

With nuts and dates added to tempting hoard— 
All these the Sunset Land offers with pride. 


Pacific winds creep over seas and lands 

With cargoes from an Oriental shore, 

Laden with gifts as were the shepherds’ hands, 
While over all the white gulls wheel and soar. 
The Yule-tide sky of Sunset Land is clear 

As was the starry sky of Bethlehem! 

Birds sing the Christmas carols God must hear— 
At dusk the evening star shines like a gem. 


And there is still another treasure here 
Far older than the hills on which they sway— 
The oldest Christmas Trees on earth stand clear, 
Remembering the manger and the hay— 
Remembering the one bright star that drew 
The wise men to a manger, gifts in hand, 
The trees that stood when Bethlehem was new— 
The tall Sequoias of the Sunset Land! 

—Cristel Hastings 
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“My Very Best Christmas Dinner 


You Can Serve 
Mrs. W—’s Favorite 


Christmas Dinner 
(Mail coupon for full information) 


*Grapefruit a la Christmas 
(See recipe at right) 
Christmas Tree Canapes 
Ripe Olives and Gherkins, Iced 


Tomato Bouillon with Paprika Wafers 
(This course may be omitted if it seems best) 


Roast Turkey with Bread and 
Butter Stuffing 
(You will treasure this Stuffing recipe) 


Giblet Gravy 


Riced Potatoes in Casserole 
(A grand idea—they stay hot!) 
Buttered Artichoke Halves 
(Since this is a western Christmas) 
berry Ic: 
(Delicious; can be ee - refrigerator) 
Hot_Rolls Orange Marmalade 


Stuffed Celery Salad served with 


Potato Chips 
(This salad is really new, and delightful) 


Easy Plum Pudding Lemon Sauce 


To be made early in December. And Mrs. W—— tells how 
par ay table all ewe in a perfectly law-abiding 
manner { 


Small Blacks Fruits Nuts Mints 








The recipes, the marketing list, 
the plan of work of 


This Christmas Dinner 


begins with *Grapefruit a la Christmas,” 
writes Mrs. W_____ of Sacramento 


Mane of Sunkist Grapefruit it is lovely to look at, and has just the tang 
needed as a preface for a big dinner. And here's a secret: I haven't 
eight good cocktail glasses, and so I serve the mixed fresh fruits in prettily 
notched Sunkist Grapefruit shells. No one knows about my lack of stemware!” 


Frankly, we of the California Fruit Growers Exchange have taken a tip 
from Sunset Magazine, in asking Mrs. W. to give us her menu for this 
holiday dinner that features Sunkist Grapefruit in stellar role. We haven’t 
space here to give all her recipes and her marketing list and her story of the 
way she manages the preparation of the feast, but we have arranged to send 
a copy of the whole plan to you. All you need to do is ask for it, using the 
coupon in the corner below. Each recipe is designed to serve eight persons. 








*Grapefruit a la Christmas 


8 large Sunkist Grapefruit 
Powdered sugar 
1 pomegranate, or 2 cupfuls of candied cranberries 


Have all the fruits well chilled. An hour or two before dinner, cut 4 of the grapefruit 
in halves, and carefully scoop out the sections into a bowl, saving all juice. Remove all 
membrane from the shell, notch the edges with scissors, and drop shells into ice water. 
With a —~ knife peel and section the other 4 grapefruit (for pm wa see “Sunkist 
Gra uit Recipes” offered below). Keep chilled. Just before serving time, drain the 
Sunkist shells, and pat them dry with a cloth. Cut balls from apples with French 
cutter, or dice them. Fill shells with mixture of cut grapefruit, apple balls, and pome- 
granate seeds, and arrange the long grapefruit segments upright as shown in photograph 
above. Sweeten the juice with powdered sugar, pour over the mixed fruits, and serve. 


2 large apples 
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For You 





, CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Box 530, Station C Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Please send me, quickly, my free copy of Mrs. W "s 
Christmas dinner recipes, market list, and plan of work, together 
with the new booklet of Sunkist Grapefruit Recipes. 
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“ELECTRICITY costs So little IN CALIFORNIA” 





Glorify 
this Christmas with 
Colored Lights 


Decorate “outside,” as well as “inside,” this year— adorn 
the living trees and shrubbery out-of-doors with cheery, 
colorful electric lights. Let the festive spirit of the Yule- 


tide reign! Christmas trees out-of-doors — colorful— 
brilliant — gay! Lights aglow indoors. People moving 
about joyously—little children with a song in their hearts 
and a laugh in their voices! In this day of electricity all 
of the family may be at leisure to enjoy the festivities of 
the Yuletide season. The electric range, the electric refrig- 
erator, and scores of other electric appliances lessen the 
burden of household tasks and add freedom and joy to 
living. To make this a practical Christmas — make it an 
electrical Christmas, and provide Christmas cheer all 
year through ! 


Pacific Coast 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


M-15 Edison Building 
Los Angeles 


848 Roosevelt Street 
Fresno 


A non-profit organization supported by all branches of the Industry 
as an advisory bureau to serve impartially all users of electricity 


ee 
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Christmas 


S the Christmas Season draws | 

near, and you carefully plan 
gifts for your dear ones, there is a 
thought I should like to bring you 
which I hope will carry an inspiration. 
It was given to me by a relative talk- 
ing frankly, and it opened my eyes. 

She said, ““Why do you try to 
gifts, when you are able to make 
things which cannot even be pur- 
chased. Now here’s an idea for a gift 
to our entire family, which would 
certainly fit our need. We have abso- 
lutely been unable to find a large 
combination scrap book and snapshot 
album, say 11 inches by 15 inches. 
Both Bob and I long since filled some 
small books we bought. They never 
were large enough to hold big clip- 
pings without folding them many 
times. Our idea is to have a sort of 
studio book, which could be opened 
on a table, or the floor, for that 
matter. Why not alternate sections 
of black ‘cover’ paper with tan 
‘bogus’ paper and use some of the 
leather you have on hand for the 
cover?” 

Well, I was very glad to hear what 
they wanted, and happily constructed 
that book. First, 34-inch “guards” 
were pasted on the top of each sheet, 
to balance the pictures which would 
be pasted in. Covers were made 
Y%-inch wider, and %-inch longer 
than the pages. They were stiffened 
by cardboard, two strips per cover, 
one 1% inches by 11% inches, the 
other 13% inches by 11% inches, 
pasted % inch apart. This made a 
good hinge, so the book would open 
flat. Two holes were punched in each 
sheet, and the book held together 
with ledger fasteners. Had you ever 
thought to use them so? They come 
in many sizes, and allow the book to 
be added toeasily. My, but that book 
was hailed with joy! 

Still, I didn’t realize how much 
other people have felt the need of 
such a book until friends of my rela- 
tives, visiting them, and seeing the 
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use wall paper for 
wrapping straight 
Christmas packages. 
Do not, however, at- 
tempt to fold the 
ends under for the 
paper tears easily. 
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That 
Is Coming 


book, commented on its usefulness. 
One man, a judge, said, “What I 
wouldn’t give to have had a book like 
that throughout the years! There 
have been experiences without end 
which I wish I had recorded. I like 
that idea of a definite place for clip- 
pings and another for pictures.” 

Of course this suggestion for giving 
homemade gifts applies to handwork 
other than bookbinding. I want to 
express the thought that what seems 
commonplace, or shall we say “un- 
worthy” of giving, to you, may be 
just what the other person needs. 
I'll never forget the year my first 
child was a baby. I had no time for: 
canning fruit, but as winter ap- 
proached I regretted the fact im- 
mensely. Can’t you picture my de- 
light when a friend dropped in Christ- 
mas Day with a basket of canned 
fruit and jelly? 

There is just one thought further. 
Be sure you start your gifts long 
enough before Christmas so they can 
be delivered on time. That is when 
the Christmas Spirit is at its height. 
I do hope you will think over the 
things you can make. I believe it 
will add a ray of sunshine in these 
times.—Dorothy Milne Rising. 


Gifts That 
Beautify 


SINCE Christmas giving this year 
will undoubtedly be of a more 
practical nature than ever before, I 
shall be different and give my friends 
some charming feminine extravagance 
the cosmetic budget won’t permit, 
and I believe such a gift will be appre- 
ciated more than ever before. First 
of all, however, strike out all gifts that 
would be too strictly personal such 
as rouge, eye shadow, powder, even 
creams. Every woman has discov- 
ered just the sort that is most flat- 





IT's A Goon IDEA~ 


% tie the tiny child’s 
gift with strings of 
gay wooden beads. 
Make the knot loose 
so that it may be 
easily untied. 
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ASSOCIATE 


RNITURE: 
poLisH 


PAY ONLY $1.05 


OW get three of the 





the Associated “Family of 
Associated“Familyof 9” as we do: learn to use 
9” Household Products for them. Here’s our offer: 
the priceoftwo.Savemon, pos { 
ey, and benefit by this op- Reguies 
portunity to have these val- Price 


uable household helpers. earth att 


Polish [1/2 pint] . . $ .40 
This amazing offer is Associated Liquid 
now ready for you at your Wax [pint]. . . . 60 
grocer’s, furniture or drug 
store, or at any red, green Cleaner [pint] . . 45 
and cream Associated sta- Total $1.45 
$1.05 


tion or garage selling Asso- Special Price 


ciated Household Products. 


We want you to know 


YOU SAVE 40c 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


79 New Montgomery Street * San Francisco, California 
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EDGAR HARRISON WILEMAN 
DIRECTOR OF 
Barker Bros. Home Advisory Bureau 


e 
Home Gifts 


For Lasting 
Christmas Joy 


And not since we can re- 
member have there been 
sO many intriguing gift 
«possibilities in home fur- 
nishings ..at such enticing 
prices. 


A lamp..a lovely gay pot- 
tery decorative..a linen set 
or china, silver, glass..even 
a chair may be chosen these 
days for scarcely more than 
one might pay for a soon- 
to-be-forgotten gift. 


Barker Bros., Home Service 
Bureau assists those who 
live out of town. Write for 
gift suggestions . . let the 
Stylists here make selection 
for you. 


BARKER BROS. 


Complete Furnishers of Successful Homes 
7th St., Flower & Figueroa 
Los Angeles 
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Gifts That Beautify 
(Continued from page 37) 


tering and beneficial and she is not 
always eager to make a change. 

There are exceptions galore, of 
course, in this field of personal gifts. 
Has someone in your family been 
vaguely threatening to diet or to 
exercise violently, in order to reduce 
her (or his) too-solid flesh? She will 
be honestly delighted with a smart 
little exerciser to help and encourage 
her in her ambitions. 

So far as toilet preparations are 
concerned, powdered bath salts are 
excellent, providing you choose a deli- 
cate fragrance, and they come in in- 
teresting and useful containers— 
cookie jars, tea pots, etc. By the 
way, these bath powders are more 
popular than the crystals since they 
dissolve more easily. Bath soaps, too, 
are splendid for a gift and the more. 
attractively they are tied the sweeter 
they seem to smell. If you decide to 
give someone a compact, be sure that 
it is made for loose powder—tuck in 
a little linen handkerchief with the 
compact just to be novel. 

Speaking of linens, have you heard 
about the red linen lipstick towels? 
I have never had the opportunity of 
seeing one, but they certainly must 
be a wonderful work-saving addition 
to any bathroom. It has been sug- 
gested to make cocktail and bridge 
napkins of red linen, too, for the same 
reason I suppose. Atomizers are al- 
ways a charming gift for your best 
friend with a dram or two of sweet- 
ness. Perfume sales increase each 
year so you may be sure that this is 
an ever pe pular gift.—Jean Ashcroft, 
Beauty Editor. 


Christmas Maps 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We are newcomers to California, and are 
anxious to know the state in which we plan 
to locate permanently. We are particularly 
interested in the Mother Lode Country, and 
any booklets or maps you can suggest will 
be appreciated.—P. S., Jaeksonville, Cali- 


fornia. 
We know je ust the map you will 
want. “Mother Lode Map” is the 


title, and it covers the territory in 
California and Nevada that played 
such a colorful part in the early his- 
tory of our West—the days of old, 
of gold, of 49. It depicts the famous 
landmarks, points of interest, and of 
local literary highlights from those 
days. Not only 1s the map an educa- 
tion, but it is a colorful decorative 
note, and will make an interesting 
Christmas gift. This Mother Lode 
Map retails at one dollar, postpaid, 
and may be ordered through Sunset 
Travel Service. 
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SAVE on SYRUP! 


Mapleine syrup costs less than 20¢ a 
quart! Simply pour 2 cups of water 
over 4 cups of sugar and add a 
teaspoon of Mapleine. Instantly you 
have a syrup that will, presto! change 
breakfast grouches into genial ‘‘come- 
agains.’”’ Mapleine also lends pleasing 
variety to a host of staple dishes. 
“*Marleine Cookery ’—free on request—tells 
how. Smaller folder with every bottle of Maple- 


ine at grocer’s, gives 16 table-tested recipes. 
Crescent Mfg. Co. Dept. 63, Seattle,U.S.A. 


MAPLEINE 


Syrup Maker - Flavoring - Meat Savor 

















Reduce waist and hf 4 to 6 inches! Lose over Boch deg 


HOLLY ANN EXERC 
bed in grip, 


the floor. Strengthen 
ONLY $485 cag agen pee 


HOLLY ANN 
Dept. S656 Heliyweed Bive., Hollywood, Calif. 


Dept. | S—1832 Clement St., San Francisco, Calif. 











» “T have never had anything quite 
so wonderful in the way ofa kitchen 
aid as Gottschalk’s Metal Sponge.” 
On sale at grocery, hardware, de- 
partment and 5 @10 rr 
cent storesordirect & . 
on receipt of 10c. 


7 Fellow Thet 
Does The B/G Job 


METAL S Die Beteat 
ETAL SPONGE 
XMAS DECORATIONS 


up the greens and the 
holiday pictures with 


Moore Push-Pins 


AND 
Moore Push-less Hangers 


10c packets everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.., Phila., Pa 


San. Rafael xcapmcy 


“One of — finest private schools” 
non-sectarian) 


One hour fi: fn — 
School, Junior Col Division “A” ra 
Fully accredited. 


tary 
under U. 6. A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stow 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. - 




















By olnsing this seal on your Christmas 
ther va — of the Nations 
uberculosis tion. Seals will be on 
sale in department oem during December. 























(Other travel ideas are found on page 40) 
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Apex Washers 
are made in five 
models, priced as 
low as $52.50, 

up to $169.00. 
All are remark- 
able values, 

and all may be 
had on terms. 





Point for Point! 


THIS new Apex excels in 
beauty, performance and 
long life. 


Check these features: 


1. Electric water pump empties 
washer at a touch of a button. No 
water to lift. 

2. Three-vane agitator . . . washes 
fast, thoroughly, safely. 

3. Full six sheet capacity. Heavy 
duty, splash proof motor...100% 


over-load power. 


4. All-steel power wringer; balloon 
rolls; quick-acting safety release and 


double drain board. 


5. Beautiful green vitreous 
enameled tub inside and out. 
Strong and durable. 


6. Extra large, easy-rolling casters, 


with adjustment for uneven floors. 


7. And the price... $89.50... 


the lowest on record for a washer 


with these features! 
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This surpassing gift 


is within your reach! 











This year ...more than ever before... you will give wisely, 
thoughtfully, enduringly! Your gifts will be practical...and 


you will make your gift money go far! 


This year... more than ever before... you will save on price 


--. yet you need not skimp on quality. 


This new Apex Washer was fairly made for this Christmas! 
Never before such a superb washer... at such a price. See 
what you can get... what you can give for only $89.50! This 


new Apex has an 


electric pump...no water to lift 


...a feature heretofore found only on much higher priced 


washers. It empties itself with just a touch of a button. 


This new Apex... at only $89.50... removes the very last bit 
of back-breaking drudgery from home laundry work. Gone 
is the endless scrubbing over the washboard. And, with the 
electric pump, not even asingle bucket of water need be lifted; 


just touch the button! 


Nothing could be more practical for this year’s giving. Nothing 
could be more enduring. Nothing could be more appreciated 
than its years of helpful service. Nothing could be more gift- 


like in its sheer beauty than this New Apex at only $89.50. In 
addition, we are making a very special CHRISTMAS OFFER 
about which you will learn when you send the coupon! 


r 
| 
| 


THE JOHNSON WASHER CO. 8-1 
4000 Adeline Street, Oakland, California 

(Subsidiary of Apex Electrical Manufacturing 

Co., Cleveland, Ohio) 


Please send me details of your Special Christmas Offer,and 
name of nearect Apex Washer dealer. 
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A Real 
VACATION 


ae 


SOUTH AFRICA 


\ 
\ 
\ 


rr 





“The Sentinel” — 
Chapman's Peak 
Cape of Good 
Hope 











Unparalleled sightseeing— 
refreshing recreation—per- 
fect climate—South Africa offers 
you a real vacation—one that lifts 
you completely out of your old rut— 
with lasting mental and physical 
benefit. 


The luxurious sea voyage alone is a 
marvelous tonic! The Cape Penin- 
sula’s rich scenery and historic relics 
are entrancing! And many other 
wonderful sights await you—Cango 
Caves, Kimberley diamond mines, 
Johannesburg gold workings, Kruger 
Park, where you can get rare camera 
“close-ups” of African game; charm- 
ing, colorful Durban, a winter play- 
ground, the glorious Drakensberg 
mountains, the tomb of Rhodes, 
and Victoria Falls, 
the world’s great- 
est and grandest 
cataract. 





OLD DBP POPE! LOGE GEO GOLF’ LE gO LEE LE OO > 















African native 
blacks in all their 
picturesque glory 
—chiefs and their 
kraals, witch doc- 
tors and war 
dances, in barbaric 
array. 

Exotic flowers in 
utmost profusion; 
golf, tennis, fishing 
and seaside sports. 
Modern tra- 
vel comfort on 
trains, motors 
and in up-to- 
date hotels. 
For full in- 
formation, 
address: 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


or 
AMERICAN EXP. 
Broadway New York, N. Y. 


ee any office of Thos. Cook & Son or the 
American Company 


SSF ce ul Pela 
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Pointing the Way to Interesting Trips 


Sunset Travel Service 


IVE days from here to summer! 

Are you interested in prolonging 
that season for a few weeks? Would 
you like to spend your Christmas in 
Hawaii? Special all-inclusive, all-ex- 
pense tours for as little as $290 are 
leaving San Francisco and Los An- 
geles again this season. Sunset Tra- 
vel Service will be happy to send you 
information on these tours and on 
winter travel to the Hawaiian Islands. 

' F&F & 


“‘We Are Going to Europe’”’ 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Mother and I are going to Europe next 
spring—our first trip abroad. We want to 
go first to New York by train and then 
across the Atlantic to Scandinavia. Mother 
wishes to spend her time in Denmark, but 
I want to see all of Europe. Can I travel 
about Europe alone, and then meet mother 
just before we return to the United States? 
We had thought of going tourist third across 
the Atlantic for we have heard it is a great 
deal of fun. Would we feel out of place and 
would we miss all the real thrill of life aboard 
an ocean liner? We don’t want to miss that. 
From Europe we plan to sail to New York 
and then home by way of the Panama 
Canal. I shall need a lot of help with my 
rather hazy plans. Incidentally, what shall 
I need in the way of clothing and luggage?— 
H. B., Baker, Oregon. 

Traveling about Europe alone is not 
to be recommended. While you would 
be perfectly safe in most places, you 
might meet with some unpleasant 
situations, for in Europe young wo- 
men do not ordinarily travel about 
unaccompanied. There is one pos- 
sibility, however. You may plan to 
pick up a tour party either in England 
or in France, tour with them through 
the various countries, and then join 
your mother again in Denmark before 
returning to the United States. Ar- 
rangements for making connections 
with a tour party should be made 
before you start your trip. Tourist 
Third Cabin has become an institu- 
tion, pe oer a few years ago for 
tourists of culture but of limited vaca- 
tion means, and now each year thou- 
sands have found the pleasure of 
traveling economically in company 
with educated and interesting fellow 
passengers. So great has been the 
demand for this class of travel that 
a number of fine liners have been 
commissioned for that one purpose— 
to carry tourist third cabin passengers 
only. Hence there is no class distinc- 
tion, for the entire ship travels the 
same class. You are free to use every 
deck, all the public rooms, and to 
enjoy the same privileges as your fel- 
low travelers who are largely Ameri- 


can professional and business men, 
educators, and college students. You 
say you plan to return to New York 
and then home via the Panama Canal. 
Did you know that there are a num- 
ber of services from Europe direct to 
the Pacific Coast without touching 
New York? If, however, you have a 

articular reason for going to New 
Fork on your return, you will be in- 
terested in one steamship line that 
offers a $25.00 reduction on the Pa- 
nama Canal trip, provided that you 
buy their round trip ticket for your 
trip from New York across the 
Atlantic and return. A booklet on 
this service has been sent you. 

Clothing is always a concern with 
travelers, and the clothing list we 
have sent you was compiled to give 
definite information on the clothing 
requirements for a European trip. 
It is well to remember that silk stock- 
ings are a luxury in Europe and for- 
eign countries, so take a good supply 
along. Shoes are likewise expensive, 
particularly if you are difficult to fit. 
In the matter of luggage, we can only 
say, “Travel light.”’ Not only is extra 
luggage a burden and a bother, but 
it is expensive to transport from one 
place to another. Try to pack all your 
necessaries into one large case to keep 
in your stateroom, and then store 
your trunk below. 


bob + 
The Oregon Coast 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We are driving North next week and have 
heard that it is possible to drive up the coast 
of Oregon. Where does one leave the Red- 
wood Highway to connect with this road? 
Isit paved? Do you have any maps covering 
the road?—Mrs. A.W., Wadsworth, Nevada. 


From Crescent City you leave 
Highway No. 101, or the Redwood 
Highway, and continue up the coast 




















To clean a pigskin or cowhide travel- 
ing bag by dissolving some bland 
soap in a bowl of sweet milk and 
spread this mixture over the surface. 
Do not rinse, but wipe off the excess 
with a soft cloth. When dry, coat 
thoroughly with olive oil, and polish 
with a soft cloth. Use shoe dressing 
to touch upscratchesand worn places. 
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fF you are going east, west, around the world or on a short 

vacation trip, write us for information. Tell us just what 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Inqutries received by this department are answered by mail. 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 


of Oregon over an excellent paved 
road which leads to Harbor, Gold 
Beach, Port Orford, passing through 
the Port Orford cedar belt (these trees 
grow no place in the world but the 
Holy Land and in Coos and Curry 
Counties). You will see the famous 
Rogue River; Battle Rock at Port 
Orford which figured largely in In- 
dian history; Bandon Beach, inter- 
esting seaside resort; and Cape Blan- 
co, the most western point of land in 
the United States. At Bandon you 
may turn inland to Coquille and then 
to Roseburg and the Pacific Highway; 
or you may go north from Coquille 
to Marshfield and Reedsport, and 
then connect with the Pacific High- 
way at Drain. We are happy to send 
you some booklets containing maps 
which cover this territory. This is an 
interesting country, and now that it 
is reached by an excellent highway, 
is proving very popular as a northern 
route. 


tt & & 


Another Cruise 
HERE is another delightful and 


thrilling cruise—the maiden voy- 
age of another new masterpiece in 
ships. Leaving San Francisco Febru- 
ary 2, Los Angeles February 3, the 
ship will cruise the waters of the Pa- 
cific for almost three months, return- 
ing again to San Francisco April 28. 
Ports of call include Hawaii, which 
needs no introduction to the traveler; 
Samoa and Fiji in the South Seas, 
the last stand of the cannibal; New 
Zealand and Australia in the thermal 
belt; New Guinea and Celebes; exotic 
Java, cosmopolitan Singapore, Siam 
and the glories of Bangkok, Manila, 
China, Japan, of old world civiliza- 
tion. A wide range of accommoda- 


¢’ 
“ S 





To clean off the moths, bugs, and 
bees that accumulate on the radiator 
front of the car by raising the hood 
and playing a strong stream of water 
through the radiator core from the 
rear. Do not poke the dirt out with 
a stick or wire for fear of puncturing 
the walls of the tubes 


b ccimannitenitiaasasinncncdiall 


tions is offered and all-inclusive rates 
are quoted. Descriptive folders are 
now available on this delightful cruise. 


bob ob 
A Traveler Writes Us 


“47 OUR mention of the Indian De- 

tours last month brought back 
many pleasant memories. I have just 
returned from such a visit to New 
Mexico and witnessed the famous 
Indian Ceremonial held there every 
year, to which thousands of visitors 
come yearly. The haunting memories 
I hold in my heart are of darkness, 
lighted by campfires—air filled with 
the pungent odor of cedar and pine 





Did You ‘Know 


That there are more cars in the 
United States than telephones? That 
every year more and more tourists are 
taking their cars to the Hawaiian 
Islands? There are miles of paved 
roads on the four principal Hawaiian 
Islands, and motoring is a double pleas- 
ure due to the absence of roadside bill- 
boards—prohibited by law and public 
sentiment. 











smoke—silence, broken by distant 
beating of tom-toms—shouting, In- 
dian calls, then the music of a band. 
The procession is coming out of the 
darkness. 

“Those were thrilling moments at 
Gallup, New Mexico, and well worth 
traveling many miles to see. It was 
one of the rarest treats we have en- 
joyed in many years. Twenty-four 
tribes of Indians trekked into Gallup 
to dance for their brothers. It was 
all so purely Indian. The rhythm and 
wealth of detail the Indian puts into 
the dance cannot but be appreciated 
by the paleface as true art. Try as 
we may, many of the intricacies of 
the dance escape us, but one natu- 
rally looks with reverence on their 
dances so sacred to them. They are 
an interesting people, especially the 
Navajo, as he is the most primitive. 
His ways are the ways of his father 
and his father’s father. Nor has his 
religion changed one iota. 

“Yes, I want to go back—back to 
the colored hills—back to the queer 
shaped rocks, the open, unfenced 
country—back to the little Indian 
babies and their mothers with their 
bright shawls and full skirts—back to 
the clear air and gorgeous clouds. I 
want to go back to that land of en- 
chantment.”—Mrs. N. S. H., Los 
Angeles, California. 
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ACCESSIBILITY 
LUXURY 
with ECONOMY 






An atmosphere of quiet dignity 


pervades the Hotel Lexington. 
Here one lives luxuriously yet at 
rates that promote real economy. 
Its convenient locality, perfect 
cuisine and excellent appoint- 


ments meet your every demand. 


For One Person 
3°. 84-85% 


For Two Persons 
Only $1.00 Additional, 
any Room 


Each with private bath (tub and shower) 
circulating ice water, mirrored doors 


HOTEL 


LEXINGTON 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Frank Gregson, Mgr. J. Leslie Kincaid, Pres 
Direction of American Hotels Corporation 
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FRIEND ~ MOTHER COUSIN NEIGHBOR 


This Christmas Give Them- 
SUNSET Magazine | ® 
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UST as you enjoy every issue of SuNsET Magazine, so will your friends. boa ; 

Gift subscriptions will bring them a whole year’s fun and entertainment, worl 

plus a thousand useful and practical suggestions to increase their enjoy- “— 

ment of Western life . . . indoors and out. Give Sunset subscriptions 7 

for Christmas this year and we in turn will give you the useful and unique oF 

gift described below. — finis 

Your friends will appreciate your thoughtfulness in selecting such an enjoy- Gai 

able and practical gift. You can send Sunset a whole year for just a little hou 

more than the cost of an ordinary greeting card, and it will bring joy not whi 

only at Christmas, but for twelve months to come. i 

. . - 

There must be many to whom you will want to send Sunset, butevenif | are 

there is only one, you can still get the Kitchen Cabinet Book, described ra 

GIFT WRAPPED FOR below, by including one gift subscription with a renewal or extension of your ys 

THE CHRISTMAS MAIL 2 ‘otion f friend iehbo om 

In addition to providing the usual Christmes card OWN, Or by securing a subscription from a friend or neighbor. qui 

announcing your gift subscriptions, if you order be- wif 

fore December 15, we will wrap the Christmas issue  ()rder before December 15, so we can mail the Christmas issue in its Holiday An 

in gay Holiday colors and mail it in a special Christ- 7 2 ? ing 
mas envelope. Thus, the magazine itself becomes an wrapping to arrive in the Christmas mail. Better yet, order today so that 

attractive, tangible gift to place in the stocking or % . ° e ‘ sta 

bane: on the Chelstenes tece. the Christmas mail will also bring our gift to you. foll 

sto 


an 


And We In Turn Will Give You An Unusual oe d 











ma 
KITCHEN CABINET BOOK tri 
lov 
to 
vapid for which hundreds of women have asked, have offered to sto 
pay, yet we will give it to you as a Christmas present. There is just un! 
one condition . . . . that you, too, give a gift as explained above. 1S é 
It is a truly unique book, an intensely practical volume . . . . SUNSET be 
Magazine’s famous KITCHEN CABINET in book form at last! All COE 
of SunsEt'’s best recipes and menus, indexed and cross indexed, in a handy, 2 : = 
permanent book, specially designed for use in your kitchen, can now be How to Get the Kitchen Cabinet Book : = 
. is SNS. . . Use order blank on opposite page and send at least two subscriptions. 
yours without cost if you give Sunset subscriptions this Christmas. One subscription may be a renewal or extension of your own, but we 
: 4 : : cannot give you the Kitchen Cabinet Book for your own subscription 
These recipes and menus are modern, in step with the times, with due alone. If you do not wish to give SuNSET as a gift, you can get the : 
attention to those impromptu or informal teas, suppers and the like which book by securing a subscription from a friend or neighbor. Pe 
so tax the ingenuity of even the modern hostess. Those droll little draw- Serd all the gift subscriptions you want. Write additional names on wa 
f y a separate sheet of paper. Subscriptions to addresses outside SUNSET Ca 
ings by Ruth Taylor White, will, of course, be a part of the book. Lanp count toward securing the Kitchen Cabinet Book, but on these dha 
" en a ss e subscriptions you must pay the higher rate as shown. Ca 
Send in éwo or more subscriptions at the special Christmas rate shown on R A 
the opposite page and the Kitchen Cabinet Book will be sent you ab- PAY CHRISTMAS | 
i Send no pow unl you wish. We will gladly bill you mc 
solutely without charge. for these subscriptions} and you can pay after Christmas. fer 
be 
USE THE ORDER BLANK ON OPPOSITE PAGE sr 2 
pa 
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Sunset Homes 
Consultation Service 


Conducted by William I. Garren, A. I. A. 


Old California Architecture 


We are especially interested in your page 

pe ag at sg pone for we are building 

want the inside finish to 

be i in rug cote with the whole construction 

so can you tel] me how to finish the wood 

work? And should the plastered interior 
walls be tinted or left white? 

The house is six rooms and bath room. 
The living room is to have a fireplace which 
I want to look like pictures I have seen of 
om: in old Spanish houses. 

ing you can tell us about interior 
finishing for any room in the house will be 
ody, appreciated.—G. E. M., Julian, 


Consultation: In the old adobe 
houses of California the ceiling rafters 
which were exposed were often white- 
washed. Today architects use cold 
water paint or at times the beams and 
rafters and sheathing of the ceiling 
are painted with a lime wash which is 
allowed to penetrate the wood slight- 
ly; the wood is then wiped off to 
create an old effect. Usually it re- 
quires two coats of a lime wash and 
wiping to give the proper results. 
Another manner of finishing the ceil- 
ing which is not so primitive is to 
stain the wood with a dark oil stain 
followed by a coat of liquid rotten 
stone which is then wiped off creating 
an effect of age upon the wood. 

The latter method mentioned above 
of staining and wiping rotten stone 
may be used on the doors, windows, 
trim and other wood work and fol- 
lowed by a coat of wax or fiat shellac 
to protect the surface as the rotten 
stone is not a good permanent finish 
unless covered, especially where there 
is any contact with the wood work. 

The ideal finish of the walls would 
be a coat of cold water paint or one 
coat of washable wall paint mixed 
with flattening oil which would give 
the effect of whitewash. 

@ @ 
Fences 

What kind of wood fence would be appro- 
priate for a small white adobe house with a 
tile roof? We cannot afford a stone or adobe 
wall but want the house to have an early 
California character. What kind of gate 
should we use?—Mrs. D. L., Modesto, 
California. 

Consultation: I can think of nothing 
more fitting than a low white picket 
fence. It isimportant that the pickets 
be just the right design and width and 
spacing and painted with a flat white 
paint or whitewash. 

The posts, below ground level, 
should be creosoted. A gate of the 


same design and material would be 
the proper thing. 

It is possible to purchase in knock- 
down packages ready-cut redwood 
fences and gates of early California 
design. These materials you can 
easily install by yourself. 
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Finance 

My husband and I own a lot with another 
man. It has been paid for now about three 
or four years. This man would like us to 
buy his share so we could build, but we 
haven’t anything saved. Do you think we 
could have a bank or finance company help 
us out? The man would sell his share for 
about eight or nine hundred dollars.—H. H., 
Los Angeles. 

Consultation: It would be possible 
to get a finance or building and loan 
association to help you out. You can- 
not, as a rule, borrow money on un- 
improved land but if you will have a 
set of plans made for the house you 
propose to build it is quite possible 
that you can secure sufficient money 
to build the house and purchase the 
interest of your partner. 








LAND—California, Oregon, 
other states, 


@Yes, 


& SUNSET 
MAGAZINE 
and the “Kitchen Cabinet ‘Book fie 


As many additional one-year gift subscriptions as you want at 
50 cents each, 


Special Christmas ice 
END : sif bs 5 tre Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, Ui 
1 will be charged for each one-year subscription. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, 


I want the Kitchen Cabinet Book and you may send 
SUNSET for one year to the following. O Bill me 
at prices shown above and I will pay in 30 days. 


order 


LEFT SUBSCRIPTION form 
Cone 











only for subscriptions to Canon: may 2 in a 
To all 


1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 


OC I prefer to pay 
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Is your HAIR 
a stepchild to 
your FACE? 


There are women whose“‘beauty minds” 
are lopsided. They give finest care to their 
faces, but shamefully neglect their hair! 
Are you guilty? Are gray hairs stealing 
your good looks? NoTox is your saviour, 
if you have gray hair, which is diseased 
hair! As undetectably as Nature colors 
your hair, so does NOTOx, by a decidedly 
new and strictly scientific method. In- 
stead of crusting the hair with a surface 
plate of dye, as do all old-fashioned “clear 
white restorers, "NOTOX gently penetrates 
the hair and colors it inside the hair shaft. 
Your hair remains as fine, lustrous and 
supple as ever, so natural in appearance 
that washing, waving, sunning NOTOXED 
hair does not affect it in the slightest. Re- 
sent a substitute—a like product does not 
exist. Buy it for home use at smart shops 















everywhere. 


W. 46°IST. NEW YORK 


CORNS 228+ 22%: 


—relieved in ONE minute 
by these thin, healing, safe 
pads! They removethecause 
—shoefrictionand pressure. 


Df Scholls 
Zino-pads . 


1TEETHING TIME 
Thoughtful mothers the world over have 
for more than sixty years saved their babies 
needless pain by using 

DR. STEDMAN’S 
TEETHING POWDERS \ 


Guaranteed absolutely free from any 
injurious ingredient and none genuine 
without this Trade- 
Mark. Your Droggist 
ean supply you. 








Sizes also for | 
Ul and B 

















JAMES H. STEDMAN, England 

















The January SUNSET is The | 
Thrift Number. Watch for it 
with its gay Scotch plaid cover. 


FREE «3. PLATE BRUSH 


with first Can E-DENT-2 wonder cleaning granules that cleans 
False Teeth wickly, perfectly, etely, economically 
NELSON LAB. 


Pasadena, Cait. POSTPAID 50c. 





Dept. IC, 
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The 
Beauty Column 


TROLL through the toiletry sec- 
tion of your favorite department 
store on a December day and note all 
the new beauty accessories that have 
found their places on the counters 
during the past year. Here are a few 
of my finds. No doubt everyone is fa- 
miliar with cleansing tissues, but have 
you seen and smelled the perfumed 
ones in an array of colors? Many of 
them are so heavy that only one sheet 
need be used at a time. For your 
guest room, you will want to get ac- 
quainted with the small packets con- 
taining little fluffy, snowy-white cot- 
ton pads for applying liquid beauty 
preparations. Don’t forget to ask to 
see the new perspiration deterrent, 
with a sponge attached to the cork— 
this saves the cotton as well as the 
hands. Nail tip whiteners in pencil 
form are new, too, and very practical. 
The pencil with sharpener is enameled 
in green, while the “lead” is a fine 
nail white paste in compressed form. 
Women will want to own at least two 
of these—one for the dressing table 
and one for the purse to use while 
shopping or traveling. Men like 
these pencils, too, to carry in their 
pockets. 
Beauty Kits 
It takes careful packing to dress 
from a suitcase and still look fresh 
and neat. Likewise is it difficult to 
keep one’s skin in the best of condi- 
tion when roaming around the coun- 
try. Just as you buy a trunk for your 
clothes, so should you have a kit for 
your cosmetics. These are very light 
and inexpensive and contain enough 
preparations to be practical for long 
as well as short trips. I noticed a 
very neat kit that was finished with 
suede and was designed so that all 
the preparations stood upright in it. 
It contained cleansing cream, skin 
tonic, tissue cream, astringent, face 
powder, lipstick, rouge, etc.—most 
everything except a tooth brush—and 
even that could be tucked in very 
nicely. 
Save Your Face 
Frowning wears faces out more than 
any other one thing. When we frown 
we use 50 different facial muscles and 
when we smile, only 13. And one 
way to keep smiling is to have com- 
fortable feet. In addition to wearing 
shoes that fit well, cleanliness is im- 
portant in foot comfort. While bath- 
ing, scrub the feet, the toes and the 
toenails with a brush well-lathered 
with soap. Dry well, particularly 
between the toes. Then proceed with 
a pedicure in the same manner as you 





would a manicure.—Jean Ashcroft. 
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You never want 
to go anywhere! 


Movies, dances, dinner parties 
— it's always the same old story 
you're too tired or you don't 
feel well. 


Don't let a headache or the feel- 
ing of enervation that comes 
ever so often rob you of your 
good times. 


Every druggist sells this old, re- 
liable remedy in powders or 
tablets. 


FREE 
Send today for sample 
of this reliable, effec- 
tive remedy. 





KOHLER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


KOHLER 
ANTIDOTE 


Jaci HEADACHE 


Neuralgia, Periodic and other Simple Nerve Pains 


‘i CUTICURA 
Shaving Cream 


Produces a rich, creamy lather that 

remains moist throughout yn —— 

At dealers or sent postpaid on t 
‘of Bbc. r° ro Cuticura Laboratories, 


RESTORES HAIR COLOR 
AS IF BY MAGIC: 





























a In the secrecy of 
—s your home you can 
aaa back the nat- 
ural color of your 
hair. The color is im- 
arted gradually... 
ike magic. Your clos- 
est friends cannot de- 
tect it. You will look 
ten years younger. 
Use the wonderful 
Nourishine tonic. Ab- 
. cannot injure the hair or 


solutely safe .. 
scalp. Doesn't stain linen, hands or scalp. Ap- 


aa as easily as water. You get certain uni- 
orm results. Mann vid to use. Actually helps 
create a better permanent or marcel wave. 
Nourishine imparts any color, brown, blonde 
or black. | 

Nourishine also cleanses the scalp... ban- 
ishes dandruff and keeps the hair in a luxuri- 
ant condition. 

Try this truly different product and be free 
from the SOCIAL and BUSINESS HANDICAP 
OF GRAY HAIR. Price $1.25 at all dealers. 

Write for FREE brochure on "Care of the 
Hair,"" by noted Hollywood Hair Specialist. 


Nourishine Mfg. Co., 
311 S. Spring St., Room 1305, Les Angeles 
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Let’s Talk About Gardening— 


Western Gard 


[D) gcemaer is the month to 

order and plant roses in Sunset 
Land; to renovate lawns; to build rock 
gardens; to plant bulbs (that is, if you 
did not do so in the fall); to add 
shrubbery to the yard and garden; 
to get ready for a more beautiful out- 
door living room another year. Al- 
though this issue of SuNSET is espe- 
cially devoted to Christmas and to 
holiday festivities, there is also much 
in it of specific help to westerners who 
are interested in flowers and garden- 
ing. When you read the following 
pages devoted to gardening, note also 
the garden advertising. The cata- 
logues mentioned and the special 
offers presented here are worth in- 
vestigating. 


For the Northwest 


OR Sunset readers who live in 

the Charmed Land here are some 
special garden suggestions. The first 
is from Mrs. Mary E. Wilber of 
Seattle and reads: “In your issue of 
October there is a query from V. F. C. 
in San Francisco about flowering 
plants that climb. I wish to mention 
the Silver Lace Vine, a glorious flow- 
ering climber that the first year will 
grow 40 to 50 feet with branches from 
the ground up. Mine is now three 
years old and is covered with bunches 
of flowers as large as lilacs, only infi- 
nitely more beautiful. Here in Seattle 
this vine begins to leaf out in Feb- 
ruary and dies down after a hard frost. 
It is easily propagated from cuttings. 
I have never seen any publicity given 
this vine and only occasionally have 
I seen it grown here. Don’t know why 
that is, when it is so fine.” 

Then Joe Bohl, a practical gar- 
dener of Seattle, passes along two wise 
bits of advice to northwesterners who 
like a good lawn. He says: 

“If you overlooked fertilizing your 
lawn in the late fall, do that important 
task the first nice day. It will make 
ever so much difference in the lawn 
next summer. Grasses in the North- 


‘west make a good deal of root growth 


during the winter months and this 
growth is promoted by a plentiful 
supply of the mineral elements in 
fertilizers, phosphates and Potash. 
See that the plant food you use con- 
tains these elements. 

“If you have not already done so 
mulch your lawn this month with 
ground peat (horticultural peat 
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Five Pages of 


Practical Information 


by 


Western Gardeners 


moss). An average bale will serve 
for an area of 1,500 to 2,000 square 
feet. The easiest way to make the 
application is to take off the wires 
and burlap covering and with a steel 
garden rake scuff the material off the 
side of the bale. In baling peat it is 
compressed tightly to save space in 
shipping and the material should be 
broken up well before using. A rake 
is the handiest tool to do this with. 
Scatter this material evenly over the 
area to be covered and with a bamboo 
or steel lawn broom go through the 
motions of trying to rake it off the 
lawn. What you really do is to brush 
the fine particles down into the grass 
and rake off only the particles too 
coarse to be hidden. These coarse 
pieces make a very fine mulch for 
bulb and perennial beds and shrub- 
bery. On lawns a peat mulch helps 
break up the al crust, holds 
moisture and plant food from fer- 
tilizer applications at the surface, 
helps make the soil acid and makes 
the grass grow thicker. On flower 
beds and under shrubbery it improves 
the appearance, keeps down the weeds 
and holds the moisture.” 


ening 


Now that spring is coming I’m 
going to tell something I learned 
last spring. For several years I have 
planted canna seeds. The directions 
always say either to soak them or to 
pierce the hard shell. In soaking a 
great many rot, so I tried piercing 
them. And I ask you did you ever 
try it? The seeds are so hard and 
smooth it is almost impossible. I 
worked and sweat—I don’t mean per- 
spire, it doesn’t fill the bill. Finally 
I used my head and some of friend 
husband’s tools. 

I found that by gripping the seeds 
with a pair of pliers and holding them 
on an emery wheel the piercing can be 
done in a jiffy but one must be careful 
not to cut too near the germ end of the 





for 
The South 


Solandra Guttata 
(Copa de Ora) 


HIS is a rank-growing shrubby 

plant with long, stiff stems that 
are often trained to clamber over walls 
or the sides of buildings. Fundamen- 
tally a sub-tropical plant, it requires 
a sheltered situation and will not sur- 
vive freezing or prolonged cold weather. 
A sunny, south exposure in a patio or 
other sheltered location is ideal—while 
in such sections as Santa Barbara and 
San Diego it thrives almost anywhere. 
Its cup-of-gold flower, striking in 
beauty, is preceded by a dimpled, yel- 








low bud, globular at the end of a long, 
tubular throat, that gradually expands 
until it bursts into a gorgeous, golden 
chalice. The funnel-form corolla, as 
much as nine inches long, is five-lobed 
and opens into an ochre-yellow flower 
six or eight inches across and striped 
with fine, purple-brown ridges. It bears 
a sweet fragrance and is strikingly ex- 
otic in appearance. The plant is propa- 
gated from cuttings. It likes plenty of 
light and sunshine always, takes con- 
siderable water during its flowering 
season from autumn until spring, and 
prefers a good, sandy loam. Rich soils 
and strong fertilizers should be avoided. 
—Ralph Cornell, Los Angeles. 
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THIS HELPFUL ROSE BOOK 


Sent FREE to you-- 
19383 2 


ROSE & BULB 
BOOK 


Your garden “‘text- 
book”! With a 
wealth of illustrations 
in natural color, com- 





plete descriptions of 
varieties including the 
newest introductions, 
and information for 
planting and care. 


Larger and finer than ever! The new 
roses are shown just as they will 
appear in your garden, with complete 
data on their characteristics. 
Send for your FREE copy today. The 
coupon below will bring it postpaid. 
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ALIFORNIA 
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NURSERY COMPANY|: 
NILES, CALIF. 
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“1932 ROSE & BULB BOOK” 
NQMRO..occccccccccccccccccccccccccccscces | 
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[fF you don’t know exactly how to 

prune your roses, postpone the 
task until you get your Fanuary 
Sunset. It will show you how. 





Choose from 
29 kinds of 
LUPINES 





SUTTON'S SEEDS offer you many kinds of Lu- 
pines—tall or dwarf, perennial or annual—all fresh 
seed. And Lupines are but one of hundreds of va- 
rieties of Sutton’s Seeds, known and grown in every 
civilized country. Suttons Seeds are popular in 
America and grow and bloom as well as in England. 
Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture 
and General Garden Seed Catalogue 
A 200-page combined catalogue and guide, together with Mr. 
Leonard S:tton’s new book “Annuals” sent postpaid for $1.25 
in stamps or money order. Catalogue also describes the vege- 
tables shown by us at the recent Atlantic City Pageant which 
were awarded the trophy for the best exhibit in the show, 
special gold medal and other prizes. Fresh stock of seeds car- 
tied in San Francisco. Address 
Sherman T. Blake Co., 240 Sacramento St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Exclusive Pacific Coast Agents for 
Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading, England 
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ENGLAND'S BEST 
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seed. I hope this will save some tender- 
foot sliced fingers and spoiled tempers! 

I do enjoy the Sunset and get so 
many good things from it. Although 
I live in Idaho we are in a secluded 
valley along the Clearwater River. 
Spring comes very early and winter 
comes late. We raise almost every- 
thing but citrus fruits and their like. 

If I couldn’t have a garden I don’t 
think my family could live with me. 
I advise every woman who finds her 
nerves on the ragged edge to try it. 
One can hoe under a surprising lot of 
temper, worries and impatience, and 
reap a crop of gorgeous bloom from it. 


—Mrs. H. E. S., Orofino, Idaho. 
' F & 


For the Bay Region 


Please tell me a little about fall planting 
of shrubs in the Bay Region, net advise 
some outstanding flowering ones. I am 
situated in a particularly favorable spot 
upon the Berkeley hills and can provide 
shelter for sorts that should have it.— 
A. T. N., Berkeley, California. 

Fall planting is to be recommended 
for most evergreen trees and shrubs 
in the Bay Region. Planted at this 
season they have the advantage of the 
late fall and winter rains and are ready 
to start growing in earnest with the 
warmth of spring. Among the more 
unusual flowering exotics which you 
might like to try is a plant which 
more nearly matches the blossom of 
Clematis jackmanni than any other 
flower growing in California gardens. 
It has also the charm of glowing pink 
buds and soft velvety green foliage, 
and is known by a long list of difficult 
names including Pleroma splendens 
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(the most usual name for it), Tidou- 
china semidecandra, Princess Flower, 
Lasiandra macrantha and Brazilian 
Glorybush. By all means plant some 
of the heaths if you have none. Erica 
melanthera, E. persoluta alba, E. reger- 
minans and E. felix faure is a good 
selection for a limited number. Other 
shrubs of value are Jochroma lanceola- 
tum, Kerria japonica, varieties of the 
wonderful pink flowering Weigela, and 
Spartium junceum, always waving 
aloft at least a few yellow blossoms. 


' & & 


Recently a friend told me about some 
wonderful lily-like flowers called day lilies 
which she had in her garden. I would like 
to know whether these flowers do well in 
the Oakland climate, and if so, will you 
please tell me something about their culture? 
—I. W. L., Oakland, California. 

Day lilies (Hemerocallis) are ideal 
for Bay Region gardens, because they 
thrive under the climatic conditions 
which prevail. Moreover, they are 
very colorful and lovely. Their lily- 
like flowers appear in short irregular 
ngs or clustered heads, and they 

ave long narrow leaves which grow 
in tufts. Bold masses of them planted 
in the herbaceous border or at the 
edge of water pools are particularly 
effective. Day lilies are hardy peren- 
nials of easy culture free from pests, 
do well in almost any soil in sun or 
shade but are at their best in moist, 
light, deep soil in a partially shaded 
spot. They have fleshy tuberous 
roots easily divided, which operation 
should be performed between October 
and April. Divide only as necessary 
for the reason that they will produce 
more flowers when well established. 








Datura Cornucopia 
(Horn of Plenty) 








HIS striking, shrubby plant is 
closely related to the Jamestown 
or Jimson weed, so prevalent through- 
out America, and is one species of the 
genus to be grown as a garden subject. 
It is the most popular datura in north- 
ern gardens, where it must be stored in 
the cellar during winter; but in Cali- 
fornia it is hardy outdoors in most 
places west of the Sierra. It is easy of 
culture and can be grown readily from 
cuttings. The roots, large and spread- 
ing, require an abundance of water. 
The flowers, creamy-white in color, 
occur in great profusion as lustrous, 
pendant cornucopias from six to eight 
inches long. Practically everblooming 
in California, the plant takes a tree- 
like form and quickly attains a height 
and breadth of eight or more feet each. 
—Ralph Cornell, Los Angeles. 
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Planting Notes 


By John A. Armstrong 
® 


Twenty-seven hundred and seven 
years ago—in 776 B. C.—the first 
Olympic Games were held in an- 
cient Greece. Next year, in 1932, 
the Tenth edition of the modern 
Olympic Games will be held in Los 
Angeles and all eyes will be focused 
on California during that year. But 
there is one by-product of the 1932 
Olympic Games—the Tenth Olym- 
piad—which is going to leave a more 
permanent impression on the gar- 
dens of California and the entire 
Pacific Coast than the Olympic 
Games themselves. I refer to the 
magnificent new Rose which is to 
be introduced during 1932 and 
which, in honor of the great event 
of the year, has been named Olym- 
piad. Lavish rose descriptions are 
easily written but it only takes one 
glance at the lustrous scarlet color 
of Olympiad with its golden yellow 
shadings to realize that no word pic- 
tures are exaggerated when used to 
describe this Rose. In addition to 
beauty and color, it has all of the 
practical attributes which a good 
garden Rose should have—long 
stems, long keeping qualities, heavy 
broad petals, and healthy dark green 


foliage. 
* 


Incidentally, this Rose marks the 
final achievement in the life of one 
of the world’s greatest rosarians, 
Mons. J. Pernet-Ducher of Lyons, 
France, who passed away in 1929. 
This was the last great product of 
the great French rose hybridizer and 
it bids fair to be his best, surpassing 
those famous varieties, Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet, Souvenir de Geor- 
ges Pernet, and all of the long list 
of his fine Roses which started with 
Mme. Caroline Testout—=still a fa- 
vorite Rose. 


TWO SNOW WHITE 
BEAUTIES 


It is a rather remarkable thing that 
for many years the rose hybridizers 
have been devoting themselves to 
bright colors—yellows, reds, and 
pinks—and they have evidently 
thought that we could get along with 
the familiar oid Kaiserin Auguste 
Victoria and Frau Karl Druschki 
as white Roses, but now, without 
warning, this season we have intro- 
duced for our gardens two of the 
most lovely white Roses which have 
ever graced our gardens with their 
snow white purity—Caledonia and 
Portadown Ivory. With these two 
in their pure white livery to act as 
pages for the entrance of the mon- 
arch of the year, Olympiad, and 
those two famous Roses, E. G. Hill, 
in his scarlet robes, and the multi- 
colored ae Hoover, our _ 
ke, to P 
them, pi Pacific Coast and 
gardens will take on enhanced 


loveliness. 
é 


Mr. J. A. Gooch, whose article on 
soils appears in this issue of Sunset 
and who has furnished other com- 
prehensive articles on garden sub- 
jects in recent issues of Sunset, is at 
the service of the planters of the 
Pacific Coast and will be glad to 
help in solving any garden prob- 
lems or with any advice in connec- 
tion with the handling of plants. 
He can be reached in care of the 
Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, Cali- 


fornia. 
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—saaiitis Saeais a ais 
The New Olympiad Rose 
No rose garden should be without this wonder rose. 
Celebrate the 1932 Olympiad a » with a memory- 
lingering token—the Olympiad Rose—in ba 
den. The Olympiad Rose—an indescribebly beaut a 
rose of lustrous Oriental scarlet with a 
golden-yellow base—a t bl = 
illustrated in color, along with others, in the 1932 
Armstrong Catalogue. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 


Every dollar you invest in Armstrong Growing Things en- 
hances the value of your home surroundings, and provides 
joy and healthful outdoor recreation. 





Get the greatest satisfaction out of your money by investing 
in Armstrong Select Shade and Fruit Trees, Ornamental 
Shrubs and Roses—Satisfaction is assured by this 40-year old 
reliable organization. 


The safest, easiest way to order is from the new 1932 Arm- 


strong Catalogue—get your name on the coupon to us as soon 
as possible. Catalogue ready about December 15th—sent out D, @ 


free in the order in which requests are received. 
This catalogue—the most complete in the West—describes and lica Fion 
illustrates the worthwhile trees, plants and roses best suited 


to the West. 
CLIP COUPON HERE Ow 
. 


NAME, .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccceccesccccccooce TO AVOID DELAY 
ADDRESS... o ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccecs 


EEE POTEET PORTE EPEC CUTE TT DUM aos dsicecccuence te Please enter my name (as 
shown at left) for a free 


R T 1 W copy of your 1932 cata- 
LARGE'S N FHE Es 6 icc, eee a 
nursery stock I am also 
interested in the Olym- 





piad Rose. (I’m writing 
on margin names and 


Nu rser a eS weno 
412 N.EUCLID AVE*ONTARIO, CALIF. 
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THEY WERE 
MARRIED 
in E ighty-one 


OU wouldn’t recognize Granny and 

Grandad in this old tintype. But it is 
they — as they looked on the day they began 
their 50 years of sweetheart days. Now she is 
the sweet, gray-haired litt!e woman... nearing 
seventy years... whom you so often see. His 
work here was finished just a year ago. 

Many times, when the winds howl and the 
rain lashes down — she silently thanks the one 
who suggested the CLARK Vault at the time 
her life-long sweetheart went home. She knows 
that within its protecting influence is a safe, 
serene sanctuary — into which outside elements 
may not intrude. 


wow OW 


We make CLARK Metal Vaults of specially 
processed, rustproofed metals because this 
is the only material that is absolutely non- 
porous — proof against water, and against 
c-r-u-m-b-l-i-n-g ! 

We fuse each joint and seam by double 
welding until the entire vault is one continuous, 
seamless, jointless piece. 

We test each vault, submerged under 5000 
pounds of water — for leaks. Not evena pinhole 
leak can escape. Then we guarantee it for 50 
years. CLARK De Luxe Vaults of solid copper 
are guaranteed forever. 

Leading funeral directors everywhere can 
furnish the CLARK Vault in a choice of nine 
appropriate finishes. Cadmium plating by the 
Udylite process is included. Prices are very 
reasonable — within the means of all. 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Western Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 





GRAVE VAULTS 
This trade-mark is on the end of every genuine 
waterproof Clark Grave Vault 








Condensed 
Garden Notes 





Pruning 


RUNE with an object in mind: to 

make plants more fruitful or flo- 
riferous; to promote healthy wood 
growth; to keep them from growing out 
of bounds; to formalize them into 
hedges. Systematic pruning will pre- 
vent loss of growth. In general all that 
is necessary is the thinning out of weak 
or dead wood or reducing the number 
of branches to permit free circulation 
of light and air; the aim in growing 
most plants is to aid them in developing 
as quickly as possible their own indi- 
vidual character. Deciduous shrubs 
which flower in spring or summer on 
new shoots of the current year should 
be pruned in October or November. 
Shrubs flowering in late winter or early 
spring on old wood need only to be 
relieved of useless wood after flowering. 


Watering 


ATER according to the season. 

Evaporation is rapid in summer 
but it goes on slowly in winter. Plants 
about to bloom require more water than 
those which have finished. Require- 
ments of individual plants vary: cacti 
demand very little, geraniums a little 
more, while camellias like plenty of 
water always. Never have any except 
a bog-plant standing in water. Most 
plants demand good drainage. Always 
water thoroughly, saturating the soil 
and giving no more until necessary. Do 
not sprinkle, thus bringing roots to the 
surface, but water deeply so the plant 
roots reach far down, causing them to 
develop good root system which stands 
them in good stead in weather extremes. 
This is particularly important for re- 
gions with hot, dry summers. Surface 
mulching—3 inches or so of garden 
compost or fine dust—is a good means 
of conserving moisture. 


Trees 


ha par soot trees according to suitability 
—how they fit into the surrounding 
landscape; their size at maturity and 
the purpose they serve in your garden. 
Plant large-growing trees to form back- 
ground and setting for your house; 
beautiful individual specimens for the 
lawn; flowering or fruiting trees to add 
color and character to the flower gar- 
den; low-growing trees to screen un- 
sightly objects, and others to give shade 
(planted far enough away from the 
place to be shaded so the head of the 
tree interposes between the sun and 
ane where you want the shadow to 
all). 

For large trees seek the advice of 
your favorite nurseryman as to sorts, 
how deep to plant and their subsequent 
care. Most nurseries can supply small 
trees in sizes from gallons and five-gal- 
lons to drums and balled plants (a ball 
of earth about the roots and wrapped in 
burlap, already established and ready 
to set in the ground). A valuable thing 
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jLLY’s 


SEEDS 


“Best for the West” 


Sold by the better stores all 
over the West. Packed by a 
seed house with years of ex- 
perience and an established 
reputation. If your dealer 
does not handle them, write 
us direct. 
THE CHAS. H. LILLY CO. 


Established 1885 
Seattle, Wash. 
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to remember is that vigorous medium- 
sized plants when set in the ground will 
soon outdistance larger ones you may 
be tempted to purchase because of their 
size but which have been in the con- 
tainer so long that their development 
has been checked. Most deciduous 
trees are best bought bare-root in their 
dormant season. 

In order to flourish out of their native 
habitat, trees require a full larder of 
food and plenty of water to make the 
food available to them. 


Shrubs 
pony are woody plants which 


may have any number of stems in- 
stead of single ones like a tree. Asa 
rule shrubs are used in the garden in 
masses rather than as individuals. They 
are appropriate as hedges; in groupings 
at the curve of a drive; at either side 
of a house entrance; at the base of the 
house foundation between windows and 
at corners; or to furnish color of flower 
or fruit in the flower garden. 

Some shrubs such as coprosma have 
only the contribution of good green 
foliage to offer, while there are many 
shrubs which add to fine foliage beau- 
tiful blossoms such as camellias, escal- 
lonias and roses. Still another group is 
the berrying one—the cotoneasters and 
pyracanthas being particularly out- 
standing because of the quantities of 
brilliant colored berries which they 
produce. 

Roses perhaps are the most univer- 
sally admired of all shrubs and can be 
had by everyone. Be sure to select 
roses known to do well in your particu- 
lar locality, and obtain field-grown 
No. | grade stock. Roses like good rich 
soil, dug deep, prepared well in advance 
of planting. Pruning is an important 
factor with roses, and should be done 
with sharp tools. A very excellent way 
to keep rose bushes shapely is to cut- 
prune, that is, to cut long stems when 
cutting the blossoms. 

Shrubs are of two sorts—deciduous 
and evergreen. Large deciduous shrubs 
are best planted from December through 
March when they are dormant and 
come bare-root from the nursery (with 
no soil), while smaller specimens can be 
purchased in containers and planted 
most any time. The larger evergreen 
specimensare best planted from Novem- 
ber through May with a ball of earth 
about their roots, while smaller sized 
plants can be obtained and set out at 
any time. Provided they are not at 
the peak of their development and care 
is taken in handling, most plants can 
be set out at any time except in extreme 
heat or cold. Where weather permits 
fall is an ideal planting time because 
the plant roots have the benefit of 
winter rains.— 
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Garden-Gift Idea 


OMETHING new in garden gift 

suggestions has just come to our 
attention—a beautifully lithographed 
envelope 7!/, x 11 containing 10 pack- 
ages of finest seeds of annual flowers. 
One package each of petunias; zinnias; 
stocks; calendulas; asters; clarkia; sal- 
piglossis; sweet sultans; larkspur; cos- 
mos; together with complete planting 
plans for arranging these varieties in 
attractive flower borders. The entire 
set sells for $1.00. We shall be glad to 
tell you where they may be purchased. 
—The Garden Editor. 
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PLANT VOW! 


tnjoy an Outdoor Living 
Room next summer... 


@ How many times this summer have you 
envied someone the beauty and comfort of 
a cool, restful, modern OUTDOOR LIVING 
Room? No doubt you said, ‘‘Next sum- 
mer, we too will have an OUTDOOR LIVING 
Room, where we can know the blessings of 
fresh air, sunshine and a beautiful garden.” 

You can fulfill that promise . . . you can 
have an OUTDOOR LIVING ROOM next 
summer .. . if you will plant now, for ex- 
perts tell us the fall season is the very best 
time of the year to start one. 

It’s really fun to plan and plant an Out- 
DOOR LiIvING RooM and the cost need not 
be great. The best way is to write or consult 
a nurseryman or his representative. His 
advice will help insure the success of your 
planting. 

NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU 


Sponsored by the American Association of Nurserymen 


1931] 49 
NOT A HOME UNTIL 


PLANTED" 









This Book Tells How 


““How to Make an Outdoor Living 
Room” guides you each step of the 
way. 10c. Another booklet, ‘“‘How 
to Plant the Home Grounds,” is 
available FREE. 








NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU 


817 Union Bank Bldg., Davenport, lowa.., naa 


Gentlemen: Please send booklets checked 

elow. 

Send 10c O “How To Make An Outdoor 
Living Room.’ 

FREEO"'HowTo Plant The Home Grounds.” 
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for a friend 
Interested in Cacti 
Give a Subscription to 


THE DESERT MAGAZINE 


Nothing will please your garden and 
nature-loving friends more than a sub- 
scription to this attractive publication 
devoted to the growing and collecting 
of cacti and other succulents. Written 
in popular style but with scientific accu- 
racy. Issued monthly. Price $1.00 for 
8 months—$1.50 a year. Address orders to 


THE DESERT MAGAZINE 
P. O. Box 68 Pasadena, California 
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The kind of decoration that makes the 
Christmas holidays a real pleasure to 
everyone. Lustrous dark green leaves 
with bright red berries—cut and 
shipped the same day direct from our 
farms in Washington. 


Order Today 


for your own use or as a gift. Delivery 
in good condition is unconditionally 
uaranteed. Our large “gift box” 

4x8x18 inches) full for only $1.85 
postpaid in the U. S. 


Bellevue, Washington 





4~” LANDSCAPE 


ARCHITECT 


At Home— By Mail 
fees; pleasant healthful work; a dig- 
nified, uncrowded profession offering re- 
p %) matkable opportunities. Immediate 
income possible, many students more 
than pay for course from fees earned 
W wine studying. Graduates are earning 
fe to $200 a week. Our course is espe- 
cially suitable for western conditions. 

Write Today for Details. 

AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 

Member National Home Study Council 
66 Plymouth Bidg. Des Moines, lowa 













drimYourLawn 


this easy way 


Now the hardest work of cut~ 
ting the grass—is easiest; with 
as new; long-handled 







guarantee. 


KLEIN MFG. CO. 
Box x» 
_ Burlington, lowa 
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HE tighter you pack a 
Christmas box, the better it travels. With this theory 
in mind, we have squeezed every holiday idea possible 
into the pages of this Christmas Sunset until now, 
with all the other pages of the book in the hands 
of the printer, there is just this little corner marked 
“Adios” left to fill. Into it we shall cram odds and 
ends that did not seem to fit into any other part of 
this Christmas package and then this Christmas 
Sunset will be on its way to you, carrying with it our 
best wishes for a beautiful holiday season. 


First we have some interesting information on new 
style trends in Christmas cards. Briefly the vogue 
in 1931 greeting cards shows a definite trend toward 
simplicity rather than bizarre elaboration—modern 
but not moderne. There is a marked increase in 
cards of religious inspiration while humorous Christ- 
mas cards are decidedly on the wane. Animal cards 
(especially etchings and line drawings) are strongly 
in the ascendency while ships of every variety sail 
gaily over the seas of Christmas, 1931. Many of the 
new cards rely on unusual paper or combination of 

apers to achieve distinction. Parchment will still 
* used though not quite so much of it as was used 
last year. The newest envelopes are free from the 
gay-colored linings of a year ago, though many solid- 
color envelopes will be used to encase the 1931 
Christmas greetings. As always, envelopes contain- 
ing a greeting cards must be addressed in ink, 
never by typewriter. Greeting cards are personal 
and demand the personal touch. 


A few notes on Christmas lighting next demand 
our attention. In buying strings of lights for deco- 
ration it is well to remember that they are divided 
into two classes, those for indoor and those for out- 
door use. Both classes are subdivided into three 
types—the series which is the one where the lights 
wate to a union and if one fails they all go out; 
the multiple type which has a slightly larger lamp 
and where the lights burn on quite independently of 
one another, and the twinkling sets which flash off 
and on. Whatever type you buy, however, be sure 
to have some extra bulbs on hand. This year the 
stylists in holiday lighting tell us that more thought 
will be put into selecting the best colors of bulbs for 
the decorative scheme in mind; the day of a hap- 
hazard collection of many colored lights is over. On 
the market this year are tiny electrically lighted 
trees which require no connections. They are used 
for automobile windshields and table decorations. 
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Last week while looking at a display of home play- 
ground equipment (swings, tiny merry-go-rounds and 
slides) the man in charge remarked that parents 
seemingly prefer to spend their dollars for toy auto- 
mobiles and scooter bikes that will take a child away 
from home, rather than for sturdy, safe playground 
equipment to keep the child at home. This para- 
graph is written not with the thought of discouraging 
the buying of portable toys but merely to remind you 
that a home playground equipment is a gift worth 
considering. Remember: “We can have a new 
world in two generations—it depends upon what we 
do with the children.” 


And now for some holiday “Don’ts” from the 
National Safety Council. Be sure to have the indoor 
Christmas tree on a firm base and brace it solidly; 
use nothing inflammable for decorating; never use 
candles for illuminating—electric lights are safer; 
don’t give small objects which might be swallowed 
to small children; avoid toys with sharp points or 
edges for children of all ages; and above all, however 
you may feel, don’t be gloomy. 


“When do you start working on your Christmas 
issue,” someone asked us the other day. Well, some 
of the suggestions that you have read in these pages 
came to us too late for last year and have been rolling 
around in our jade green desk all these months. The 
actual planning of the Christmas Sunset is done in 
August or September but the ideas for it are likely to 
be born at any time. It was on our summer vaca- 
tion trip that we got to arguing about how to tell a 
spruce from a hemlock and out of that argument 
came the idea for the first article in this Christmas 
Sunset, “Let’s Identify Our Western Christmas 
Trees.” But in this, as in all issues of this all- 
western magazine, practically all of the good ideas 
come from you who read the magazine. We are just 
the clearing house. 


It would never do to finish a Christmas SunsET 
without a special word of Christmas greeting. 
Rather than say “Merry Christmas” so far in ad- 
vance, however, we shall reserve that for the January 
Sunsst which will reach you just a day or two before 
Christmas. This January issue, by the way, is a 
thrift number with Scotch plaid cover and every- 
thing. Until then, Adios, and pleasant shopping.— 
The Editors. 
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RING E-Z pails are also 
available in galvanized finish. 







No Cranks! 
No Gadgets! 


... No trick contriv- 
ances to get out of 
order. You simply 
lower the wet mop 
into the wringing 
cone, and, by atwist 

of the wrist, you 





A fine cotton mop 
and ahandsome, 
sturdy pail finished 
in green Flemite... 
with the famous 
wringing cone 
















built in. j 

wring the mopas 
The set of dry as you please. 
Mop and Pail It won’t tip over! 


Get RING E-Z at 
your dealer's to- 
day,or... 


Send the, 
Coupon 


e548 


WHAT? Certainly! Mop with 








MOP AND PAIL SET 


Enns WET HANDBS...ends stooping... 
ends all the wearisome drudgery hereto- 
fore connected with mopping. Instead, an 
easy, pleasant job... with water so hot you 
literally steam-clean...so hot you need only 
a mild soap ... water so hot it dries almost 
instantly without “tracking”. 

With this steaming, scalding water, too hot to 
touch, what wonderful cleaning you can do, and 
what fun with a RING E-Z! Why do without this 
handsome home convenience any longer? Surely 
you want a RING E-Z. And be sure it is a genuine 
RING E-Z. Sold at leading department, furniture 
and hardware stores. 
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Scalding Hot Water 

and have ae | 

Soft White Hands 

ING E-Z | 


ROBB-GIDDINGS SUPPLY CO. 

829 Wood Street, Oakland, California. © 
Enclosed find( ) check, ( ) money order for $3.45, for which please deliver 
to me one RING B-Z Mop and Pail Set. I prefer that it come through - 





: WaME AND ADDRESS OF STORE HERE) 
a wish it charged to your account at that store, ix which 
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COLORS 


THAT YOU 





NEVER TIRE OF 
---AND THEY 
COST NO 
MORE 


In your bathroom or in one of the lovely powder rooms now found in com- 


pletely equipped homes, Crane fixtures will be more charming. Well designed, with metal fittings 


exquisitely wrought, they are available in a full range of tasteful colors: rich hues like the Persian red 
above and soft pastel shades, cool greens and glowing blacks. These colors please on first sight and 
continue to please when you live with them. See them for yourself at Crane Exhibit Rooms. You will 


discover there that a Crane installation costs no more. For guidance in planning see your architect. 


CRANE 


FIXTURES, VALVES, FITTINGS, AND PIPING, FOR DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL USE 
Crane Co., General Offices: 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago + 23 West 44th Street, New York + Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety cities 


PROTECT YOUR HOME NOW 
AGAINST PARCHED AIR NEXT WINTER 


No longer need you endure desert dry air in your winter home. The Doherty-Brehm 
Humidifying Radiator is easily installed in any radiator heated house. The scien- 
tifically humidified air it automatically supplies protects against colds and many 
winter ills, preserves woodwork and furniture, reduces fuel bills. One humidifies the 
average home. You can modernize your home with this, or any plumbing or heating 
improvement, on monthly payments. Buy from a Crane Qualified Contractor- 
Dealer, a highly skilled registered or licensed master plumber or heating contractor. 
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